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PKEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


WHEN  this  little  book  first  appeared,  one  of  the 
reviewers  supplemented  appreciative  remarks 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  book  would  have  been  more 
useful  for  industrialists  if  it  had  given  more  definite 
information  on  the  subject  of  Indian  industries.  In 
reply,  the  author  would  remark  that  the  volume  was  in 
no  way  intended  as  a  handbook  of  Indian  industries, 
useful  for  industrialists,  but  as  an  appeal  to  Indians 
generally  to  interest  themselves  in  the  industrial 
affairs  of  their  country.  The  author  likes  to  think  that 
bis  appeal  may  in  some  degree  have  accounted  for  the 
very  great  interest  in  industrial  affairs  with  which  the 
appearance  of  the  book  was  followed.  In  his  opinion 
the  introduction  of  technical  matter  and  of  statistical 
tables  would  have  tended  to  repel  the  class  of  readers 
for  whom  the  book  was  specially  intended,  and  in  this 
new  edition,  accordingly,  no  tables  or  technicalities 
have  been  supplied. 

Aug.,  1911,  G.B. 


I. 

PATRIOTISM   IN   TRADE, 


AfAHE  Land  of  the  White  Moghul  is  no  fairy 
X  dream.  It  is  a  real  twentieth-century 
existence  ;  but  it  is  so  splendid  and  so  vast  that 
no  word-painter  could  describe  it  to  a  stranger. 
Even  the  average  Indian  himself  has  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  land  in  which  he  lives, 
and  identifies  India  with  his  own  corner.  To 
the  ryot  of  the  southern  plains  India  is  a  land  of 
perpetual  summer,  a  land  in  which  clothes  are 
for  the  most  part  a  matter  merely  of  decency  or 
of  vain  display  and  where  fuel  is  a  matter  merely 
of  a  savoury  meal  ;  to  the  pahari  of  the  Hima- 
layan slopes  it  is  a  land  in  which  an  icy 
winter  lingers  long,  a  land  in  which  a  warm 
blanket  and  winter  fuel  are  as  serious  neces- 
sities as  the  atta  of  his  daily  bread.  To 
the  Khasi-born  coolie  of  Assam,  India  is  a 
land  of  abundant  rain,  a  land  where  the  thatched 
roof  of  the  family  hut  has  to  be  carefully 
thickened  against  the    deluging    downpours  j  to 
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the  Eajput  of  the  western  plains  it  is  aland 
where  rain  is  unknown,  a  land  where  the  family 
hut  must  afford  protection  against  blinding 
sand  storms  and  scorchinsf  winds.  To  one  it  is 
a  land  of  salt,  to  another  it  is  a  land  of  coal  ;  to 
one  it  is  a  land  of  cotton-pods,  to  another  it  is  a 
land  of  woolly  sheep. 

And  India  as  a  political  Empire  is  in  point 
of  variety  on  a  par  with  India  as  a  Nature-made 
land.  In  India,  there  are  some  three  hundred 
millions  of  complex  people,  and  some  of  these 
millions  own  allegiance  direct  to  the  Great 
White  Moghul  himself,  while  the  rest  own  alle- 
giance to  a  great  phalanx  of  crowned  potentates 
holding  sovereignty  as  vassals  of  the  mighty 
Moghul  supreme.  Maharajahs  and  Gaekwars — 
Nizams  and  Nawabs — Rajahs  and  Kumars — who 
shall  count  the  long  list  in  the  Indian  peerage  ! 
But  is  there  aut^ht  to  boast  about  in  all  this  ? 
Why  boast  of  the  vastness  of  the  land,  or  of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  its  people,  or  of  the 
splendour  of  its  crowned  heads,  unless  princes 
and  people  are  working  out  their  country's  sal- 
vation !  Salvation  comes  from  within  ;  and  India 
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must  look  within  itself  for  its  hopes.  India  is  a 
land  of  immense  resources.  There  is  little  that 
is  worth  having  which  India  could  not  produce. 
Every  climate  and  every  soil  is  included  within 
India's  vast  extent.  India  is  no  mean  country 
which  needs  to  find  out  a  market  for  a  scanty 
catalogue  of  savage  productions  and  which  must 
hail  the  Phoenician  merchant  with  his  PhcBni- 
cian  wares.  With  the  richness  of  the 
resources  with  which  Nature  has  endowed 
her  and  with  the  poorness  of  the  wages  for 
which  her  labourers  will  labour,  India  could 
absint  all  murderous  excises  ! bid  defi- 
ance to  foreign  competition,  and  could  find  both 
her  necessities  and  her  luxuries  within  her  own 
borders.  It  is  no  mere  dream.  But  princes  and 
people  must  be  up  and  doing,  or  the  Empire  of 
India  will,  from  the  mercantile  point  of  view,  be 
overthrown.  The  Koman  Empire  fell  because  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Goths  and  the  Huns.  The 
Goths  and  the  Huns  are  pouring  into  India  now, 
in  the  shape  of  foreign-made  goods.     India  must 

be  up  and  doing determined    both    to    resist 

the  invader  and  to  establish   her  own  dominion. 
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j:  It  is  a  patriotic  thing,  therefore,  for  an 
Indian  to  help  in  the  development  of  India's  in- 
dustries and  India's  trade  ;  and  it  should  be  an 
inspiration  for  an  Indian  trader  or  manufacturer 
to  bear   in    mind    that    he    may    thus    combine 

patriotism  with  trade that  he  may  at  one  and 

the  same  time  be  manifesting  his  patriotism  and 
making  his  money.  The  idea  may  be  somewhat 
novel  in  India  ;  for  India  is  a  land  where  money- 
making  is  by  no  means  always  patriotic.  A 
vakil,  for  example,  is  by  no  means  combining 
patriotism  with  money-making  when  he  stirs  up 
a  dispute  where  there  was  no  bad  blood,  and 
chuckles  with  delight  when  he  has  wound  a  coil 
of  costly  lawsuits  round  an  honest  fellow-coun- 
tryman's neck.  A  grain-dealer  is  by  no  means 
combining  patriotism  with  money-making  when, 

gloating  over  a  famine ^a  famine    which 

perhaps  he  and  his  brethren  have  manufactured 

^he  underweighs  his  grai?i  to  hungry  coolies 

at  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit.  A  sowcar  is  by 
no  means  combining  patriotism  with  money- 
making  when,  in  giving  the  poverty-stricken 
ryot  the  mortgage-deed  to  sign,  he  chuckles  over 
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the  thought  that,  with  the  hiorh  interest  that  he 
has  charged  and  with  the  wily  wording  of  the 
deed,  the  ryot's  paddy  field  will  soon  be  his  own. 
Such  money-making  may  be  perfectly  lawful, 
but  it  is  altogether  unlovely,  and  by  no  means 
patriotic.  Contrast  with  men  like  these  the  mau 
who,  with  a  view  to  his  country's  good  as  well 
as  to  his  own  profit,  starts,  or  helps  to  start,  a 
useful  industry,  an  industry  which  supplies  a 
local  want,  which  given  work  to  the  unemployed, 
which  raises  wages  in  the  district,  and  which 
adds  to  the  country's  credit.  Such  a  man  may 
grow  richer  than  a  Rajah,  and  yet  he  may  take  a 
patriotic  pride  in  his  business  and  may  take  an 
honourable  delight  in  the  thought  that  he  is 
working  for  his  country  as  well  as  for  himself. 
It  is  one  thing  to  manufacture  lawsuits,  or  to 
manufacture  famines,  or  to  manufacture  bank- 
rupts, and  it  is  altogether  another  thing  to  manu- 
facture useful  goods.  But  the  vakil,  the  grain- 
dealer,  and  even  the  sowcar  may  find  much 
patriotism  in  their  respective  pursuits.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  vakil  is  of  the  most  ennobling  and 
the   most    patriotic    order.     His    duty    for    the 
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plaintiff  is  to  "  right  wrong  ";    his    duty   for  the 
defendant  is  to  defend    the  right.     But   his  duty 
to  his  country  goes    still    farther    than    his  duty 
to  his  client.     A  vakil  is  a  recognised  leader  of 
men,  and  outside  the  law-courts  he  can  be  help- 
ful to  his  country  and  to    himself  in    promoting 
and  in  furthering  industrial  schemes.     The  pro- 
fession of  the  grain-dealer  is    a    most    necessary 
factor  in  Indian  economics  ;  and  the  grain-dealer, 
if  he  refrains  from  selfish  hopes,  and  holds    him- 
self aloof  from  fraudulent  rings,    and    assists    in 
developing  the  trade   and    the   resources    of  his 
country,  may  be  a  patriot    i?ideed.     As    for    the 
sowcar,  it  is  the  sowcar  that  helps  the  needy   in 
the  hour  of  their  need  and  enables  the  enterpris- 
ing to  develop  their   undertakings  ;   and    if    the 
sowcar    works    honestly    and    for    a    reasonable 
reward  and  scruples  to  encourage  ignorant  extra- 
vagance, his  work  may  be  for  his  country's  good  ; 
and  if,  over  aiid  above  all  this,  he  invests    some 
of  his  surplus  profits  in  useful    industrial  activi- 
ties, even  the  sowcar  may  be  a  patriot. 

But  there  must  be   no   spurious   patriotism 
in  industrial  schemes.     Patriotism    must    be    in 
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the  business-man's  heart,  not  on  his  show-cards. 
His  industry  must  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and 
there  must  be  no  whining  appeals  to  the  pub- 
lic to  buy  bad  articles  because  they  are  of  Indian 
make.  Whining  appeals  of  the  sort  are  by  no 
means  unknown.  There  is  no  harm  in  proclaim- 
ing the  fact  that  one's  goods  have  been  made  in 
India  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  appropriate  to  the 
national  trade-warfare  that  the  flag  should  be 
unfurled  ;  but  the  patriotic  industrialist  should 
scrupulously  refrain  from  disingenuous  catch- 
penny manifestoes,  and  should  cherish  his  indus- 
try   earnestly    and    honourably for    India's 

good,  as  well  as  for  his  own. 

The  industrial  patriot  must  look  to  it  that 
the  standard  of  his  productions  is  high  ;  for  he 
will  be  working  antagonistically  to  the  progress 
of  India  if  his  goods  labelled  ''  made  in  India  " 
prove  a  disappointment  to  the  buyer.  If  the 
Indian  public  should  form  a  general  impression, 
as  the  result  of  experience,  that,  for  example, 
matches  made  in  India  fail  to  light,  that  sealing- 
wax  made  in  India  fails  to  melt,  that  penknives 
made  in   India  fail  to  cut,    that    locks    made    in 
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India  are  easily  picked,  and  that  lamp-chimneys 
made  in  India  are  peculiarly  brittle,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  public  would  be  so 
patiently  patriotic  as  to  continue  to  use  bad 
articles  for  Indian  manufacturers'  benefit.  The 
manufacturer  should  remember  that  the  manu- 
facturer exists  for  the  good  of  the  buyer,  and 
that,  although  a  manufacturer  may  make  a 
large  profit  by  his  business,  the  buyer  does  not 
exist  for  the  good  of  the  manufacturer.  There 
is  evidence  in  abundance  that  goods  of  the  very 
highest  class  can  be  made  in  India,  and  it  is  on 
goods  such  as  these  that  India's  hopes  must 
rest.  The  manufacturer  who  turns  out  high- 
class  goods  on  an  economic  basis  at  prices  that 
defy  foreign  competition,  and  who  waits 
patiently  for  the  reward  that  sooner  or  later 
will  assuredly  be  his,  is  building  up  India's 
success  and  his  own.  The  manufacturer  who, 
in  a  desire  for  hasty  profits,  offers  crude 
shoddy-made  goods  to  the  public  is  a  drag  on 
India's  progress,  and  he  will  assuredly  fail,  and 
soon.  A  high  standard  for  Indian-made  goods 
is  what  the  patriotic    industrialist     must   secure 
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if  he  would  win  success  for  India  and  for  himself. 
But  the  patriotism  must  not  be  all  on  the 
side  of  the  producer,  for  there  is  room  for 
patriotism  in  the  buyer  too.  Unfortunately  for 
India,  there  is  a  class  of  Indian  buyer  who  has 
a  treaclierous  aversion  for  things  that  his  own 
country  has  produced  and  a  treacherous  hanker- 
ing after  foreign-made  articles,  quite  independ- 
ently of  their  merits.  Meanly  disregardful  of 
his  own  country's  claims  on  his  affections,  he 
affects  to  despise  *'  the  bazaar,"  and  finds  a 
sneaking  pride  in  "  Europe-made  "  possessions, 
imagining  that  they  will  win  him  the  credit  of 
ultra  refinement  and  superior  taste.  The  buyer's 
patriotism  need  not  induce  him  to  accept  an 
Indian  article  if  it  is  inferior  in  quality  or  higher 
in  price  than  its  foreign- made  rival  ;  such  non- 
economic  acceptance  would  be  a  bolstering  up 
of  Indian  trade  to  its  eventual  loss  ;  but  in  all 
cases  in  which  an  Indian-made  article  is  as  good 

as  its  foreign-made  rival it  will  probably  be 

cheaper the    Indian    buyer    would  be  doing 

no  more  than  justice  to  his  country  and  to  him- 
self by  giving  it  the  preference. 
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Producer  and  buyer  must  work  together 
for  India's  good  and  for  their  own — till  the 
golden  age  of  India's  trade  shall  have  arrived, 
and  she  shall  have  taken  her  place  among  the 
chief  industrial  Dations  in  the  world.  The 
patriotism  of  trade  is  a  great  subject a  sub- 
ject far  higher  than  Board  of  Trade  regulations, 
commercial  arithmetic,  double  entry,  and  tables 

of  exchange  ;  aod  every    man whatever  his 

profession  or  his  trade should  make  the  most 

of  his  patriotic  opportunities.  Happy  is  the 
man  who  can  say  to  himself  at  the  close  of  each 
day  :  "  I  have  worked  to-day  for  the  wants  of 
my  wife  arid  my  little  ones,  and  for  a  provision 
against  old  age  and  a  rainy  day,  and  I  have  at 
the  same  time  done  something  for  my  country's 
good." 


II. 

CO-OPERATION. 


IF  Indian  trade  is  to  increase  on  a  serious 
scale,  the  joint-stock-company  system  must 
first  of  all  develop.  Private  firms  in  India  are 
seldom  rich  enough  to  finance  lar^e  enterprises  ; 
and,  therefore,  if  large  enterprises  are  to  be 
undertaken,  the  citizen  of  India  must  be  taught 
to  invest  his  money  in  joint-stock  concerns. 
Away  Id  thousands  of  remote  Indian  villages 
there  may  be  latent  possibilities  of  successful 
industrial  enterprise  ;  but,  as  no  single  villager 
is  rich  enough,  or    bold    enough,     to    finance  a 

scheme   by   himself,    the    industry together 

with  the  profits  thereof lies  h^vr.  The  vil- 
lagers must  learn  in  such  cases  to  subscribe 
the  necessary  capital  amongst  themselves,  then 
to  elect  an  executive  committee,  vs^ho  will  ap- 
point a  manager,  and,  finall}^  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful  eye  on  the  developments   and    look    out  for 
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their  profits.  In  other  words  they  must  learn 
to  form  joint-stock  companies  for  industrial 
development.  But  in  Indian  towns  as  well  as 
in  Indian  villages  there  is  a  backwardness, 
even  amongst  educated  men,  to  invest  money  in 
joint-stock  concerns  ;  and  except  in  and  around 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  where  commercial 
instincts  have  made  themselves  felt,  there  are 
verv  few  ioint-stock  companies  that  Indians 
have  promoted  and  in  which  Indian  shareholders 
bulk  large.  As  long  as  this  backwardness  conti- 
nues, Indian  enterprise  must  be  largely  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals  and  of  private  firms 
and  the  development  of  large  schemes  will  be 
delayed.  The  reasons  for  this  backwardness 
are  not  far  to  seek. 

One  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  in 
India  a  fondness  for  tangible  wealth — wealth, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  shape  of  money,  or  of 
jewels,  or  of  houses,  or  of  land — wealth  whicH 
the  owner  can  at  any  time  see  with  his  own 
eyes.  This  fondness  for  tangible  wealth  is  a 
relic  of  by-gone  days ;  of  days  when  industrial 
combination    was     unknown unquiet    timesi 
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when  hordes  of  Thu^s,  Pindaris  and  dacoits  were 
abroad,  and  when  even  the  local  chieftain  occa- 
sionally came  down  from  his  hill  fortress  for  a 
domiciliary  raid.  What  wonder  if  in  those  law- 
less days  of  old  the  villager  preferred  to  own 
wealth  in  the  shape  of  land,  which  neither  Thug 
nor  dacoit  could  carry  away  ?  And  if  he  had 
money  or  jewels  what  wonder  if  he  hid  his 
money  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  or  behind  a  loose 
brick  in  the  wall  and  screwed  his  jewellery  on 
the  legs  of  his  home-staying  wife  ?  And  what 
wonder  if  now-a-days,  when  industrial  combina- 
tion in  India  is  as  yet  a  comparatively  new  thing, 
the  descendants  of  those  old-time  villagers  have 
the  instinct  even  now  to  buy  land  with  their 
mone}^  or  in  any  case  to  keep  their  wealth  in 
some  tangible  form  ?  But  Indians  should  realise 
that  an  era  of  combination  has  set  in.  In  by- 
gone days,  when  there  was  little  or  no  inter-com- 
munication, and  when  a  man  seldom  went  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  fields,  and    when    the 

roads such  roads  as    there    were existed 

almost  solely  for  the  convenience  of  pilgrims, 
pedlars,  and    dacoits,    it   was    well   enough    for 
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every  man  to  dwell  under  the  shade  of  his  own 
palm-tree,  to  till  his  own  fields  and  gradually  to 
extend  them,  and  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Bat  the  times  have  changed, 
and  educated  men  should  be  alive  to  their  oppor- 
tunities. Land  may  still  be  an  excellerjt  posses- 
sion, but  in  is  not  such  a  sine-qao-non  for  a 
possession  as  it  was  of  old  ;  for  Thugs  and  Pinda- 
ris  and  dacoits  are  gone  ;  and  tlie  local  ruler  now- 

a-days except  in  the  persons   of   L;ix-gather- 

ers makes  no  domiciliary  raids.     Moreover, 

what  with  assessments  and  re-assessments,  land 
now  is  not  nearly  so  profitable  an  investment  as 
it  was,  that  the  investor  should  solely  desire  it. 
As  for  money  and  jewels,  the  educated  Indian  is 
surely  alive  to  the  undesirability  of  such  unpro- 
ductive wealth.  Let  him  by  all  means  own  land; 
we  are  all  of  us  primarily  dependent  upon  the 
soil,  and  land  is  a  great  possession  ;  ^jbut  let  him 
also,  for  his  own  advantage  and  for  the  advan- 
tage of  his  country,  be  ready  to  take  his  part 
in  the  country's  development. 

Another  reason  for   backwardness   in    com- 
mercial and    industrial    co-operation   lies   in  the 
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fact  that  in  India,  or  at  any  rate  in  parts  of 
India,  the  business  of  lending  money  at  interest 
is  by   no  means  the  monopoly  of  the  professional 

sowcar.       Landlords clerks shopkeepers 

merchants schoolmasters vakils 

any  one  of  them  is,  as  likely  as  not,  a  money- 
lender when  he  is  at  home.  Such  money-lending 
is  done  for  the  most  part  on  the  documentary 
system,  in  a  more  or  less  private  fashion,  but 
it  is  not  altogether  rare  r,o  find  men  in  respect- 
able professions  such  as,  say,  the  Law,  carrying 
on  the  pure  and  simple  business  of  pawnbrokers 
in  private  life.  It  seems  difficult  to  realise  that 
a  lawyer  who  rises  in  the  Law-Court  at  11  a  m. 
for  a  Ciceronian  flight,  may  half  an  hour  ago 
have  been  weighing  a  woman's  silver  pada- 
saraw.  *  and  lending  her  ten  rupees  for  a  month 
on  its  security  for  an  interest  of  four  annas  ! 
But  such  business,  however  incongruous,  is  de- 
cidedly profitable  !  Four  annas  a  month  on  ten 
rupees  is  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  this  with  such  tangible  security  as  a  silver 
padasaram  is except  for  the  style  of  the  thing 

*  Anklet. 
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undoubtedly  enviable.    But    sucli    business 

stands  seriously  in  the  way  of  industrial  develop- 
ment ;  for  the  man  who  can  make  any  thing  up 
to  30  per  cent,  or  more  on  tangible  security 
will  naturally  hesitate  to  invest  his  money  in  a 
concern  which  will  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
success  if  it  yields  1 0,  and  which  may  possibly 
be  bankrupt  before  a  single  dividend  has  been 
paid.  It  would  be  to  no  purpose  perhaps  to 
find  fault  with  money-lending  from  a  sentimental 
point  of  view  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  even 
in  pawnbroking,  where  the  interest  is  so  high, 
the  profits  are  not  in  reality  so  large  as  they  look. 
The  pawnbroker's  customers  come  and  go,  and 
there  is  always  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
capital  waiting  for  clients.  Thus,  although  30 
per  cent,  per  annum  may  be  the  rate  at  which 
the  pawnbroker  lends  his  money,  the  actual 
interest  that  he  derives  from  his  whole  capital  is 

considerably  less perhaps  twenty,  or    fifteen 

or  ten,  according  to  the  number   of   his    clients. 
In  the  case  of  an  industrial    investment,    on    the 
other  hand,  none  of  the  capital  invested  lies  idle 
80  far  at  least  as  the  investor  is   concerned,   and 
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the  shareholder  is  furthermore  relieved  from  all 
worry  of  superintendence  ; — tlie  lawyer  may  be 
studying  his  brief  before  the  hour  for  Court,  unr 
disturbed  by  a  message  that  a  woman  at  the  door 
is  waiting  to  borrow  some  money  on  her  baby's 
bangles  !  Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the 
money-lender's  capital  never  increases  in  its  own 
intrinsic  value.  A  hundred  rupees  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  is  worth  a  hundred  rupees  at 
the  end.  In  the  case  of  industrial  investments, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  actual  intrinsic  value  of 
the  shares  may  increase,  and  the  investor  profits 
not  only  by  the  interest  but  also  by  the  increased 
value  of  his  capital.  He  invests,  say,  Es. 
100  in  a  new  industry.  If  it  is  successful 
and  pays,  say,  eight  per  cent,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his 
share  may  then  be  worth,  say,  Es.  120,  so  that 
his  actual  interest  is  not  eight  per  cent,  but 
twenty-eight.  The  profit  that  is  made  in  this 
way  by  industrial  enterprise  is  sometimes  enor- 
mous. We  will  consider  a  few  Indian  indus- 
tries that  within  the  last  twelve  years  or  so  liave 
yielded  large  profits  to  investors.       It    would  b^ 
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more  correct,  by  the  way  to  write  '  industries 
in  India  '  instead  of  '  Indian  industries  /  for, 
owin^  to  the  backwardness  of  Indians,  at  least 
until  lately,  in  industrial  enterprises,  it  has  been 
by  Europeans  that  the  public  companies  that 
have  developed  the  important  industries  referred 
to  are  managed  and  controlled,  it  has  been  to 
European  shareholders  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  profits  has  gone,  and  it  has  been  little 
but  the  wages  for  the  quill-driving  and  the  coolie- 
work  that  have  been  altogether  India's  own.  We 
will  first  of  all  consider  the  coal-mining  industry 
in  Bengal,  and  we  will  consider  one  mine  in 
particular,  namely,  the  Khatras  Jerriah  mine. 
Some  twelve  years  ago  the  shares  in  the  Khatras 
Jerriah  Company  could  be  bought  at  the  par 
price  of  ten  rupees.  Indian  coal  then  came 
into  demand,  and  the  shares  in  the  Khatras 
Jerriah  Company  ran  rapidly  up  till  they  were 
bought  and  sold  at  Rs.  42,  a  dividend  having 
meanwhile  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent, 
per  annum.  This,  however,  was  not  all.  The 
coal-fields  owned  by  the  Company  were  larger 
than  the   Company   could    conveniently    work  ; 
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^nd  the  Company  accordingly  sold  part  of  their 
land  to  a  new  Company,  the  Seebpore  Coal- 
Mining  Company,  which,  in  payment  for  its 
purchase,  assigned  to  each  shareholder  in  the 
Khatras  Jerriah  Company,  free  of  all  cost,  four 
shares  in  the  Seebpore  Company,  valued  at 
Rs.  5  each,  for  every  five  shares  that  he  held  in 
the  original  concern.  The  public  demand  for 
these  new  shares  was  such  that  in  a  very  short 
time  the  five-rupee  shares  were  bought  and 
sold  at  fourteen  rupees.  Consider  the  profits 
of  a  man  who  had  bought  ten  shares,  at  a  total 
cost  of  Es.  100  in  the  original  Company.  His 
hundred  rupees  had  come  to  be  worth  Rs.  420  ; 
besides  this,  he  had  received  a  dividend  of 
Rs.  40,  and  furthermore  he  had  eight  shares  in 
the  new  Company,  worth  Rs.  112.  His  origiwal 
Rs.  100  was  represented  now  by  Rs.  572.  This 
however,  was  not  by  any  means  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  The  shares  rose  still  higher  and  higher 
in  value,  till,  during  a  '  boom  '  in  Bengal  coal- 
shares,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  a  ten- 
rupee  share  in  the  Khatras  Jerriah  Company 
could  not  be  bought  for   less    than   a  hundred 
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rupees.  The  '  boom  '  was  followed  by  the 
usual  reactionary  '  slump  *;  but,  in  spite  of  the 
decline,  Khatras  Jerriah  shares  still  cost  about 
Ks.  70  and  are  a  truly  magnificent  property  for 
anyone  who  got  them  at  the  original  price  of 
ten  rupees.  The  Khatras  Jerriah  Company  was 
lonly  one  Company  amongst  many  that  found 
great  success,  but  it  was  the  most  successful 
of  them  all.  Another  industry,  started  later 
than  the  coal-mining  industry  of  Bengal,  and  in 
which  investors  have  made  large  profits,  is  the 
kerosine-oil  industry  of  Burma,  The  shares  in 
the  Burma  Oil  Company  are  worth  some  ten 
times  what  they  were  worth  a  few  years 
ago  and  big  dividends  have  been  paid.  A  third 
most  successful  industry,  started  still  more 
lately,  is  the  rubber-planting  industry — an 
industry  in  which  the  profits  of  investments  in 
fiome  of  the  Companies  have  been  large  enough 
for  a  miser's  dream.  The  ten- rupee  shares  of 
the  Periyar  Company  rose  within  a  short  period 
to  be  worth  Rs,  150  ;  and  the  ten-rupee  shares 
of  the  Cochin  Company  jumped  up  in  a  month 
or  iso  from   Es,  25  to  Ks,  75,     An  Anglo-Indian 
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planter  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  who  had  been 
well-nigh  ruined  by  coiSee-blight  and  by  dwindl- 
ing coflee- prices,  acquired  some  three  or  four 
years  ago  at  a  merely  nominal  price  a  tract  of 
waste  land  at  the  foot  of  some  wild  liills,  bought 
some  rubber-seed,  and  set  some  coolies  at  work 
planting  the  land  with  rubber,  and  last  year 
he  sold  his  plantation  to  a  syndicate  in  London 
for  £20,000  in  Indian  money  just  three  lakhs 
of  rupees.  This  is  an  enviable  piece  of  business, 
so  enviable  indeed  that  it  may  be  advisable  to 
warn  the  reader  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  for 
him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  doing  a  similar  good 
business  in  rubber,  Eubber  plants  are  some  five 
years  old  before  they  begin  to  yield  rubber,  and  if 
the  reader  were  to  begin  planting  rubber  now  he 
might  find  that  by  the  time  his  trees  had  begun 
to  be  productive  the  world^s  supply  of  rubber 
had  become  more  than  equal  to  the  demand, 
and  that  his  rubber  would  be  less  profitable  than 
rice.  The  time  for  planting  rubber  for  large 
profits  has  probably  passed  ;  it  is  those  who 
had  the  foresis;ht  to  plant  it  some  years 
Ago     who     have     scored     fortunes.      But    the. 
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Story  of  rubber  may  serve  to  remind  the- 
industrialist  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  great 
opportunities  in  other  directions.  The  world 
is  continually  demanding  new  things,  both 
natural  and  manufactured  commodities,  or  is 
increasing  its  demand  for  old  ones  ;  so  there 
are  always  opportunities  for  shrewd  and  enter- 
prising  men  to  make  fortunes.  It  will  be  well 
to  point  out,  however,  by  way  of  a  check  upon 
too  great  expectations,  that  the  success  of  the 
industries  described  above  must  be  regarded  as 
of  an  extraordinary  kind  ;  and  the  Indian  in- 
vestor, although  he  may  hope  for  good  profits,, 
must  not  expect  to  find  phenomenal  investments 
open  to  him  every  day.  Investments  that  pro- 
mise magnificent  dividends  often  end  by  paying 
no  dividend  at  all,  and  the  investor  must  be 
careful.  The  sudden  demand  for  Indian  coal 
was  mainly  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Boer 
War.  Large  steamers  which  were  suddenly 
ordered  to  proceed  from  India  to  South  Africa 
were  obliged  to  use  Indian  coal,  and  meanwhile- 
the  great  demand  in  England  for  coal  for  shipg 
of  war  and  for  the  manufacture  of  war  materials- 
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SO  seriously  checked  the  importations  of  Enghsh 
coal  into  India  that  Indian  railways  and  Indian 
factories  which  had  hitlierto    used   English   coal 
bad  now  to  depend  upon  the  Indian  article   The 
extra  demand  for  Indian  coal  might  have   drop- 
ped off  altogether  as  soo.)  as  the  war    was    over, 
and  many  a  speculator  might  have  been  ruined  ; 
but  as  a  matter  ..f  fact,  this  was  not  the  case  ;  for 
the  South  African  purchases  had  been  a  splendid 
advertisement  for  Indian    coal,   which  till    that 
time  had  been  somewhat  neglected  by  consumers; 
and  railways  and    factories,    having    meanwhile 
learned  its  merits,  continued    to   take    supplies. 
The  sudden   demand  for  oil  from  Burma  was 
caused  chiefly  by  the  collapse  of  exports   of  oil 
from  Russia  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  The 
recent  sudden    demand    for   rubber    has    been 
largely  due  to   the   quick   development   of  the 
electric  industry  and  of  the  motor-car  industry, 
in   particular,   v^hich    requires   rubber    for    the 
tyres  of  motor   wheels.     Such  very   profitable 
investments  as  those  referred  to  above  must  not, 
therefore,  be   expected  to  be   always   available. 
Investments  such  as  these  are  the  choice   plums 
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of  the  industrial  orchard,  and  are  not  to  be  picked 
every  day  ;  but  they  should  serve  to  suggest   to 
the  Indian  capitalist,  however  small   his    capital 
rnay  be,  that   a   well-devised    and    well-directed 
industry  may  be  expected  to  give  him  a  particu- 
larly good  return   upon    invested   money.     This 
little  book  would  do  India  a  bad  turn  if  it  tended 
to  make  Indian  capitalists  take  to    gambling    in 
stocks  and  shares.     Against  every  gambling  in- 
vestor on  a  European  stock-exchange  who  makes 
a  fortune  by  unreasoning  speculations  there  are 
perhaps  twenty  or  more  who  sooner  or  laterlose 
their  all,  and  this  little   book    would    have  done 
sorry  work  if  in  making  one  man  in  India  rich 
it  broke  twenty  hearts — twenty  hearts  of  twenty 
fathers  of  families,  each  man  wailing  the    loss  of 
the  hard-earned  savings  that  were  to  have  bless- 
ed his  old  age    or  his  widow  and   her   fatherless 
children,  hard-earned  savings  that  have  been  lost 
in  some  jim-crack  company    that    has    smashed. 
Prudent  investment  is  one  thing,  and  wild  specu- 
lation is  altogether  another.     It  is    the    purpose 
of  this  chapter  to  suggest  to  the  Indian    reader 
that  by  co-operation  in  some  well-ordered  indus- 
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trial  concern  he  may  help  in  the  development  of 
Indian  industries  and  may  at  the  same  time  share 
iu  the  wealth  that  Indian  industries  may  bring 
in.  That  the  average  Indian  takes  but  very 
little  practical  and  co-operative  interest  in 
Indian  industries  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  few, 
if  any,  Indian  newspapers  ever  publish  the  cur- 
rent prices  of  stocks  and  shares,  such  as  are  pub- 
lished at  least  once  every  week  in  every  Anglo- 
Indian  Journal  and  are  carefully  scrutinised  by  a 
large  number  of  its  readers. 

A  third  reason  for  backwardness  in  com- 
mercial or  industrial  combination  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  natives  of  India  are  instinctively 
timid  in  the  matter  of  risking  money,  and  this 
instinctive  timidity,  moreover,  must  liave  been 
increased  by  the  fact  that  a  good  many  natives 
of  India  have  been  badly  "  bitten "  in  Joint 
Stock  Companies  of  old  ;  and,  as  the  proverb 
says, '*  Once  bitten,  twice  shy."  Consider,  for 
example,  the  story  of  the  Bengal  gold  mines  in 
1890.  A  rumour  went  forth  that  a  certain  dis- 
trict in  Bengal  was  teeming  with  gold.  Company- 
promoters    were   on   the    spot,    and    numerous 
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gold-mining  companies  were  formed.  Magnifi- 
cent assays  were  reported,  and  inspiring  nuggets 
of  Bengal  gold  were  exhibited  at  Calcutta.  Shares 

went  up         or   were   pushed    up  ! by    leaps 

and  bounds,  and  wealthy  Eajahs  and  Nawabs 
and  the  like  were  persuaded  to  buy  heavily. 
Then  came  the  grim  truth  ;  the  rich  gold  mines 
were  without  the  rich  gold  ;  the  shares  fell  to 
nothing.  Somebody  had  made  money,  but 
amongst  the  wealthy  Eajahs  and  Nawabs  and  the 
like  tliere  was  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth.  There  had  been  something  of  the 
same  sort  in  the  South  of  India  in  the  years  1882- 
83,  when  the  gold  mines  in  the  Wynaad  were 
being  actively  prospected.  There,  however,  the 
mines  were  in  no  way  a  myth,  and  it  was  mostly 
English  shareholders  in  England,  not  Indian 
shareholders  in  India,  who  lost  their  money;, 
but  all  India  heard  about  it.  The  mines  were 
ancient  gold  mines  that  natives  of  India  had 
worked  in  olden  times.  It  was  believed  that  the 
Indian  miners  had  extracted  onlv  the  surface 
gold  and  that  with  modern  machinery  and  deep- 
mining  the  mines  would   pay    magnificent   divi- 
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dends.  The  expectatit)ns  were  not  unreasonable^ 
and  things  moved  apace  ;  bungalows  and  sheds 
were  erected,  miners  were  brought  out  from 
Europe,  and  a  great  deal  of  heavy  and  cos&ly 
miningf  machinery  was  ordered  from  home.  It 
was  along  and  expensive  business  to  get  the  pon- 
derous materials  up  the  Wynaad  hills ;  and  even 
while  some  of  the  machinery  was  still  upon  its 
snail-paced  way,  the  mines  that  had  already 
begun  work  spelled  failure,  and  the  enterprise 
soon  came  to  an  end.  The  wanderer  in  the 
Wynaad  hills  is  not  unlikely  to  see  masses  of 
rusty  machinery  here  and  there  even  now,  and 
will  wonder,  perhaps,  what  they  can  mean  in 
such  out-of-the-way  places.  They  are  mining 
machinery  which  the  coolies  left  on  the  way  some 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  a  grim  reminder  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies  that  failed.  Discouraging,  too, 
has  been  many  a  Joint  Stock  Company  of  Indian 
promotion.  Who  knows  how  many  glass-fac- 
tories, mat^h-factories,  paper-factories,  and  soon 
have  been  started  by  Indian  enterprise,  and  after 
a  short  existence  have  been  heard  of  no  more  ? 
What  wonder  if  the  Indian  capitalist  prefers  still 
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to  hide  his  money  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  or,  better, 
to  lend  it  out  on  land  or  jewellery  at  something 
under  30  per  cent,  per  annum,  rather  than  to 
invest  it  in  the  doubtful  security  of  a  Joint  Stock 
Company  ?  The  best  reply  to  all  this  will  be  to 
discuss  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  failure 
of  some  of  these  industrial  schemes.  With 
regard  to  the  most  prominent  of  these  calamities 
within  recent  years,  namely,  the  losses  incurred 
over  the  wonderful  gold  mines  in  Bengal,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  investors  in  this  case  were  led 
away  by  the  persuasions  of  company  proinoters. 
Oold-mining,  moreover,  is  even  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  an  absolutely  spe(iulative 
business,  and,  furtliermore,  the  production  of 
gold,  which  is  not  one  of  the  useful  metals,  is  of 
very  little  real  value  to  the  world.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  industry  that  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Indian  capitalist.  Gold-raining 
is  highly  speculative  because  it  is  never  possible 
to  say  beforehand  how  much  gold  there  is  in  a 
mine.  Coal  in  a  coal-mine  runs  in  seams,  in 
-such  a  way  that  it  can  be  calculated  before- 
hand how  many  hundreds    of  thousands  of  ton» 
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the  mine  contains  ;  but  crold  runs    in  veins,    the 
direction  and  the  extent  of  which  nobody  knows. 
A  most  promising  vein  may     come    to  a  sadden 
fall-stop  ;  and  gold-mininij:  is  therefore   much  on 
a  par  with  gambling.       The    speculative    nature 
of  gold-mining  may  be  seen  by  a    comparison  of 
the  prices  of  some  of  the    mines    in    Mysore,  all 
in  the  same  district.     Some    have    brought  for^ 
tune    to    their    shareholders     and     some    have 
brought  their  shareholders    loss.     The   original 
price,  for  example,   of   a    share    in    the   Mysore^ 
Gold  Mine  Company    was    10   shillings,    and  its 
price  is  now  over    £5  ;    the    original    price  of  a 
share  in    the    Bala^hat  Company    was   £1,    and 
its  price  now  is  only  about  65.  dd.  ;    the  original 
price   of    a    share    in     the     New     Kempinkote 
Company    was   5  shillings,  and  its  price   now  is 
about    sixpence !     It     may    be     repeated    that 
it  is  not   speculative    industries    such    as    gold- 
mining,    but    genuine   industrial     activities,   to 
which  the  Indian  capitalist    must   be   invited  to 
turn  his  attention.     But  in  connection  with  any 
and     every     proposed     ^oint   Stock    Company 
the  investor  must  be  on  his    guard   against   the 
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company-promoter,  the  man  who,  with  his  talk- 
ative agents  and  his  glowing  prospectuses,  seeks 
to  get  shareholders  for  his  Company.  Shakes- 
peare's '  Bastard  '  in  King  John  might  be 
imagined  to  be  describing  a  modern  company 
promoter,  Mr.  Commodity,  promoting  a  fraudu- 
lent Joint-Stock  concern,  when  (Act  2,  Sec.  2.) 
he  speaks  of 

"  That  sly  devil,  . 
That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith  ; 
That  daily  break-vow  ;  he  that  wins  of  all, 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids  ; — 
That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  talking  Commodity." 

But,  of  course,  there  are  company  promoters 
of  the  right  sort  as  well  as  of  the  wrong  ;  and 
the  investor  must  discriminate  between  them.  He 
must  make  sure  that  the  proposed  Company  is  of 
a  genuine  kind,  that  the  directors  are  men  of 
influence  and  of  substance  and  of  repute,  and 
that  they  know  something  about  the  industry 
that  they  are  controlling,  and  he  must  satisfy 
himself  that  the  proposed  scheme  is  likely  to  h« 
a  success  ;  and  then,  if  he  is  satisfied  on  all  these 
points,  he  may  make  his  investment  and  trust 
for  the  best.  Turning  once  more  to  Shakespeare, 
we  may  express   the  hope   that  in  these  days  of 
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the  advance   of  female  education   the    wives  of 
some   of  our  timid   capitalists,  possessed  of  the 

courage though  not  of  the    wickedness 

of  Lady  Macbeth,  will  take  an  increasing  practi- 
cal interest  in  their  husbands'  aflfairs  and  will  be 
able,  like  her,  to  persuade  them  to  take  advant- 
age of  their  opportunities.  Women,  though  they 
are  generally  timid  in  face  of  physical  danger, 
are  often  much  bolder  in  enterprise  than  men  ; 
and  so  long  as  this  boldness  is  not  founded  upon 
ignorance  it  may  be  for  much  good.  Lady  Mac- 
beth was  a  grand  woman,  except  for  her  wicked- 
ness, and  where  she  indignantly  asks  her  timid 
husband  what  had  made  him  tell  her  about  "  this 
enterprise  "  unless  he  had  really  meant  to  carry 
it  out,  she  might  very  happily  be  an  Indian  lady 
persuading  her  husband  to  an  industrial  scheme! 
Her  answer  to  her  husband's  expression  of 
timidity  is  particularly  fine  : 

Macbeth,     If  we  should  fail  ? 
Lady  Macbeth.  We  fail. 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place. 

And  we  'II  not  fail. 

The  answer  might  well  be  taken  to  heart  by  all 
timid  industrialists.     As   for    the    small   glass- 
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factories,   match-factories,   and  so  on,   that  may 
have  started  and  have  failed,  the  reason  of  their 
failure  lies,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fact  that  they   have 
been  started   without  a  sufficient   knowledge   of 
the  conditions  of  the  industry  concerned,   with- 
out proper  technical  knowledge   on    the   part  of 
the  craftsmen,  and  without  the  amount  of  capital 
necessary    to    equip    the    works  aright    and   to 
keep  them  going  till    the    industry    has  •  turned 
the  corner  '  and  the  profits    have  begun  to  come 
in.     A  "factory,"  where  the  "  office  "  is  a  dingy 
hovel  in  which  a  half- naked    clerk   seated    on  a 
broken  chair  before  a    rickety    table    represents 
the  '  staflf,*    and    where    three    or    four    coolies 
pottering     about    on    the     floor    represent    the 
'factory-hands/  is  not   the    sort   of   factory  that 
will  succeed.     Grand  offices  and  steam    machin- 
ery may  not    be    requirements   for  success,    but 
things  should  be  sufficiently  respectable  r.o  beget 
confidence  ;  and  the  failure  of   crude  mushroom 
companies  must  not  be  set   to   the    discredit    of 
industrial  enterprise. 

The  failure  of  many   an   industrial  enterprise 
in    India    may   be    set   down    also  to    tlie  fact 
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that  the  man  who  controlled  it  had  an 
insufficient  knowledge  of  his  industry  and 
lacked  the  intelligence,  the  shrewdness,  and 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  are  necessary  for  a 
successful  business.  This  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  industrialists  will  always  be  the  condition 
as  long  as  the  Indian  parent  continues  to  think 
that  it  is  his  least  intelligent  son  who  is  cut 
out  by  Nature  for  an  industrial  career.  Mr. 
Chatterton  has  complained  that  it  is  too  often 
the  '  fool  of  the  family  '  whom  the  Indian 
father  '  sends  to  Japan  '  to  learn  an  industry  ; 
and  how  can  we  wonder  if  when  the  foc^l  of  the 
family  comes  back  to  India  his  industrial  doings 
are  not  such  as  will  tend  to  promote  confidence 
in  industry  as  a  career  ?  Mr.  Eamaswamy 
Aiyar  is  a  |  retired  Tahsildar.  "  My  eldest  son 
Sivaraman,"  he  says  to  a  neighbour,  "  take» 
after  me  ;  he  is  a  fine  intelligent  fellow,  and  he 
is  doing  well  at  College  ;  I  am  going  to  put  him 
to  the  Law.  As  for  poor  Vaidyanathan,  he 
takes  after  his  mother  ;  he  can't  learn  anything  ; 
and,  besides  being  stupid,  he's  too  lazy  to  sit 
at  his  books.     I  think  he  might    do    well    at  aa 
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industry  ;  so  I'm  goin^  to  send  him    to  Japan  to 
learn  paper-making."  Sivaraman  really  is  clever,, 
atid  he  blossoms  into    a  B.A.,  B.L.  ;    but,     what; 
with  the.  crowd  of  vakils    competing   for  clients^ 
he  finds  it    more    profitable   to    practise  in  the. 
mofussil  than    in  the  metropolis  ;  and  in  a  small 
town  which  he  makes  his  home  he  earns    a  fair 
income   from  his  profession,  and  does  good  work 
in  the  Municipal  Council,  where  his  enterprising 
spirit  is  invaluable  ;  and  he  is  eventually   recog- 
nised as  the  lion  of  the  Chinnapatam  Bar  and  as 
the  leading  citizen  of   Chinnapatam  ;  but  other- 
wise he  makes    no  particular    mark  in  life,    and 
outside  Chinnapatam  he    is    but    little    known. 
Yaidyanathan  really     is    stupid.     He    goes    to 
Japan,  where  he  imagines   that     he    is    learning 
how  to  make  paper  ;  and  when  he  comes    back 
to     India  he  starts  a  '  factory  '  on    a    capital  of 
a  thousand  rupees   with   which  his  father     sup- 
plies him.     But  the  paper  is    queer    stuff  ;    the 
ink  '  runs  '  when    you   write  on  it,  and  the  pen 
catches  up  little  bits  of  straw   as   it  crosses  the 
sheet.     No  one  can  use  it  ;  but    it    would    make 
but   small  difference  if  anyone  could  ;    for  evea 
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if  the  paper  were  of  extra-saperfine  quality 
Vaidyanathan  would  have  too  little  intelligence 
and  enterprise  to  get  his  goods  on  the  market. 
After  a  while  the  '  factory  '  is  closed,  and  the 
two  coolies  are  dismissed,  and  Vaidyanathan 
lives  on  his  father-in-law's  allowance  to  his 
wife ;  and  Mr.  Ramaswamy  Aiyar's  neighbour, 
whose  talented  son  is  industrially  inclined,  points 
to  Vaidyanathan  as  a  proof  of  the  futility  of 
industrialism  as  a  career,  and  insists  on  his 
son  going  in  for  the  Law.  Now,  if  Sivaraman 
had  been  sent  to  Japan  to  learn  paper-making 
instead  of  Vaidyanathan,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
he  might  have  been  much  more  successful  as  a 
paper-maker  than  he  is  as  a  vakil.  With  his 
talents  he  would  very  likely  have  made  a  first- 
class  paper-maker  ;  and  with  his  spirit  of  enter- 
prise he  would  have  induced    his    father  to  give 

or    lend him    something    more    than  a 

thousand  rupees  to  start  business  with,  and 
would  have  developed  his  industry  into  a  big 
thing,  such  that  Sivarama  Aiyar's  '  Ganesha 
Foolscap  '  would  have  become  a  familiar  article 
^11  over  India,  from    the    Secretariat    Office    at 
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Simla  to  the  Town  Sub-Magistrate's  Court  at- 
Tuticorin.  But  it  was  the  fool  of  the  family 
that  was  selected  for  an  industrial  life,  and  he 
was  '  no  good.'  The  mistake  lies  in  identifying 
industrialism  with  manual  labour.  The  coolie 
is  certainly  a  factor  in  industrialism,  but  the 
master-mind  is  as  necessary  for  the  control  of  a 
big  industry  as  it  is  for  the  control  of  a  mighty 
empire. 

The  failure  of  the  Swadeshi  Steamship 
Navigation  Company  is  particularly  regretta- 
ble. It  is  altogether  desirable  that  India 
should  have  a  share  in  her  own  carrying  trade, 
especially  when  it  is  Indian  seamen  that  do  so 
much  of  the, work  upon  foreign  vessels.  The 
Company  was  started  under  excellent  auspices 
and  the  management  was  vigorous.  The  hostility 
of  an  old-established  Company  was  bitter,  to  be 
sure,  and  its  opposition  was  powerful,  but  this 
might  have  died  down  in  time  and  the  two  Com- 
panies have  worked  in  friendly  rivalry  side  by 
side.  Unfortunately  the  management  mixed  up 
politics  with  business,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
politics  were  in  so  heated  a   condition  that  & 
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political  speaker  was  apt  to  say  more  than  he 
really  meant  and  authority  was  disposed  to  weigh 
the  Swadeshi  politician's  words  with  no  light 
weights.  The  Company  has  collapsed,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  large  share  in  her  carrying 
trade  will  yet  be  India's  own. 

Another  reason  for  the  lack  of  co-operation — 
and  a  very  serious  reason  this — may  be  found  in 
the  general  sense  of  mistrust  that  prevails  in 
India.  It  is  a  regrettable  state  of  affairs  when 
every  man  mistrusts  everybody  else  ;  but  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  this  is  a  fairly  general 
condition  of  mind  amongst  the  Indian  people  ; 
and  there  is  also  no  denying  the  fact  that,  in  res- 
pect of  the  lower  classes  at  any  rate,  the  general 
sense  of  mistrust  is  not  altogether  a  monomania 
in  the  national  brain-  A  cook  in  India  would 
think  himself  a  fool  if  he  presented  his  mistress 
with  a  genuine  account  of  his  purchases  in  the 
bazaar ;  and  the  Government  of  India  should 
make'a CLE.  of  a  subordinate  who  would  think 
himself  other  than  a  fool  if  he  presented  his 
engineer  with  a  genuine  account  of  the  money 
that    he    had    expended    in     building     a   wall. 
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"Why,"  argues  the  mistrustful  capitalist,  "should 
not  the  manager  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company  think 
himself  likewise  a  fool  if  he  presented  his  direct- 
ors with  genuine  data  for  their  balance  sheet  ?'* 
And  in  respect  of  the  directors  themselves 
the  mistrustful  capitalist  might  also  have  some- 
thing to  say.  Temple  trustees  are  proverbial — 
rightly  or  wrongly — for  dishonesty  in  respect  of 
temple  funds  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  no  wonder 
that  if  a  man  believes  that  the  trustees  of 
his  village  temple  have  misappropriated  the 
temple  funds,  he  should  hesitate  to  invest  his 
money  in  a  Joint  Stock  Company  lest  the  direct- 
ors should  misappropriate  the  Company's 
capital.  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  are 
in  India  crowds  of  honourable  men  of  unim- 
peachable integrity,  but  this  general  sense  of 
mistrust  exists  nevertheless ;  and  a  want  of 
confidence  between  man  and  man  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  joint-stock 
development.  The  best  advice  to  give  the 
capitalist  in  this  matter  is  that  he  should  be 
wide  awake,  that  he  should  learn  to  put  reason^ 
able  trust  in  his  fellow-men,  and  that   he  should 
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remember  that  in  a  well-organised  Company  it 
is  not  easy  for  anybody  to  cheat.  The  adminis- 
tration of  a  Joint  Stock  Company's  capital  is 
very  different  from  the  administration  of  temple 
funds.  With  an  organised  staff  under  a  manager 
of  experience  and  of  good  repute,  with  a  reason- 
ably large  body  of  influential  directors,  and  with 
a  responsible  auditor  of  accounts,  it  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible,  if  everybody  did  his 
duty,  for  attempts  at  fraud  to  go  undetected. 
The  shareholder,  moreover,  receives  his  balance- 
sheets  ;  and  at  the  yearly  or  half-yearly  meet- 
ings he  may  heckle  the  directors  to  his  heart's 
content,  over  and  above  the  advisory  visits  with 
which,  in  his  character  of  a  proprietor,  he  may 
worry  the  manager  in    the    interim. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  publish- 
ed a  financial  disaster  has  taken  place  in  India 
which  must  very  naturally  have  tended  to  in 
crease  the  prevalent  mistrust  of  investments  and 
have  inclined  the  budding  investor  to  go  back  to 
the  old  system  of  burying  his  money  in  the  ground. 
It  is  the  failure  of  the  great  firm  of  Arbuthnot 
and  Co.,  of  Madras,    to    which   reference  is  here 
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made— a  failure  which,  through  sad  experience, 
is  too  well  remembered  by  very  many.  Arbuth- 
not's  !  It  was  a  household  name  in  South  India, 
a  symbol  of  wealth  and  a  standard  of  security' 
Arbuthnot's  was  a  firm  that  had  been  in  exist- 
ence before  anyone  now  living  was  born.  It 
occupied  a  great  house  on  the  Madras  Beach  ; 
its  head  was  a  magnate  of  the  city  ;  it  had  agents 
and  correspondents  all  over  the  Presidency  and 
beyond  ;  it  did  business  of  the  most  varied  kinds 

there   was   the  Banking     Department,    the 

Import  Department,  the  Export  Department,  the 
Piece-Goods  Department,  the  Industrial  Depart^ 
ment  ;  it  owned  coffee  estates  on  all  the  principal 
South  Indian  hills  ;  it  was  the  trusted  repository 
for  the  savings  of  the  people  ;    it    was  the  select 
firm  in  which  the  timid  investor  felt    that,  while 
getting  fair    interest  for  his  money,    his   capital 
was   absolutely    secure.       And    then     one    day 
in    1906,    without    any    of     the    rumours    that 
generally  precede  the  downfall    of  a  great  com- 
mercial house    of   business,    the    announcement 
was  made  that  Arbuthnot's  had   failed  !     People 
couldn't  believe  it.     The   news   was    too  sudden 
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and  too  terrible  to  be  true.  But  there  was  no 
^mistake.  Arbuthnot's  had  failed  !  Lakhs  upon 
lakhs  of  people's  money  that  had  been  entrusted 
to  Arbuthnot's  had  been  frittered  away  in  rash 
speculation,  and  Arbuthnot's  had  failed  !  The 
consequences  were  terrible.  Kich  men  had  lost 
their  all  ;  old  men,  with  their  savings  gone 
had  to  begin  to  work  again  for  their  bread  ; 
widows  and  fatherless  children  were  penniless  ; 
and  a  great  cry  of  lamentation  went  up  all  over 
the  Presidency.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the 
event  ;  but  when  you  come  to  think  the  matter 
over,  it  was  certainly  unwise  for  anyone  to  put 
money  into  a  business  suck  as  Arbuthnot's.  It 
was  a  private  firm  ;  it  never  published  a 
balance-sheet  showing  the  state  of  its  finances, 
and  the  public  had  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of 
the  firm's  financial  condition.  Arbuthnot's 
played  the  '  confidence  trick'  upon  the  public  : 
'  Let  us  take  care  of  your  money  ;  you  shall  n't 
know  what  we  do  with  it,  but  you  can  take  us 
on  trust.'  So  a  confiding  public  dropped  their 
rupees  into  the  slot  at  the  top  of  the  Arbuthnot 
box,  and,  inasmuch    as   they   could    see  the  box 
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itself the  big  firm  established    on    the  Beach 

— they  were  content.  But  there  was  a  slot  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box  as  well  as  on  the  top  ; 
but  this  was  hidden  from  the  public  eye.  The 
public  were  never  allowed  to  look  inside  the 
box,  but  they  imagined  that  it  was  full  of  rupees.- 
The  slot  at  the  bottom,  however,  worked  quite 
as  well  as  the  slot  at  the  top  ;  and  on  that 
eventful  day  in  1906,  when  the  box  suddenly 
broke,  people  saw  that  it  was  well-nigh  empty. 
It  was  in  blind  faith  that  people  handed  their 
money  over    to    Arbuthnot's,    and    the    terrible 

disaster  should  at  least  have  taught  India  the 
important  lesson  that  investors  should  trust 
their  money  only  to  companies  that  publish 
yearly  or  half-yearly  balance-sheets,  audited  by 
a  responsible  auditor,  so  that  the  investors  may 
see  inside  the  box  and  satisfy  themselves  that 
their  money  is  all  safe  inside.  The  Arbuthnot 
failure  may  reasonably  have  created  a  distrust 
for  banking  with  private  firms,  but  it  should  in 
no  way  have  created  a  distru&t  for  investing 
money  in  responsible  public  companies.  Even 
in  the  Arbuthnot  failure  there  was  a  factor  that 
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should  promote  ^reat  confidence  in  industrialism. 
The  one  big  thing  that  survived  the  Arbuthnot 
wreck  was  its  industrial  business.  '  Arbulhnot's 
Industrials  '  was  a  company  managed  by 
Arbuthnot  and  Co.  Arbuthnot's  Industrials^ 
ran  various  factories,  including  a  cement 
factory,  a  brick-and-tile  factory,  a  sugar  faciory, 
and  an  iron-factory ;  and  Arbuthnot's  Indus- 
trials survived  the  storm,  and  although  the 
Dame  has  been  changed  to  the  '  South  Indian 
Industrials  ',  and  although  the  Arbuthnot 
management  has  of  course  passed  away,  the 
company  is  in  existence  still  \  and  under  the 
present  managers  it  seems  likely  to  do  well. 
The  hundred-rupee  preference-shares,  dropped 
to  a  merely  nominal  price  when  Arbuthnot's 
failed  ;  but  the  '  Industrials  '  was  a  sound 
concern,  and  the  shares  soon  recovered  to  fifty 
rupees.  They  have  now  (M^ay,  1910)  risen  to 
something  between  seventy-five    and    a  hundred 

and  will,  perhaps,  be  at  their  original  price 

or  above  it in  course  of  time.     So  far,    then, 

from    creating    a    distrust   in    industrial   invest- 
ments, the  Arbuthnot  failure  should  be  regarded 
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as  affording    somewhat  striking  evidence    of  the 
safety  that  lies  in  a  sound  industrial  concern. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  sense  of 
commercial  distrust  in  India  is  doubtless  due  in 
a  very  great  measure  to  the  Oriental  system  of 
"  bargaining  "  under  which  nearly  every  trans- 
action of  buying  or  selling  in  India  is  carried 
out.  If  a  shopkeeper  asks  a  customer  twenty 
rupees  for  an  article  and  eventually  lets  him 
have  it  for  fifteen,  the  customer  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  shopkeeper  was  trying  to  sell  him  the 
article  for  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  he  must 
necessarily  regard  him  with  a  certain  degree  of 
distrust.  In  the  case  of  the  small  shopkeeper 
in  the  bazaar  and  of  the  hawker  with  his  pack, 
the  way  in  which  the  seller  is  positively  ready 
to  cheat  the  buyer  if  the  latter  should  be  a 
simpleton  is  positively  outrageous.  The  seller 
will  ask  a  rupee  perhaps  for  an  article  which 
he  eventually  lets  go  for  four  annas.  If  the 
buyer  had  happened  to  be  a  greenhorn  and  had 
straightway  pulled  out  the  rupee,  the  seller 
would  have  pocketed  it  without  the  least 
compunction.     Every  new  arrival  in  India  from 
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Europe  has  to  suffer  this  sort  of  thiags  several 
times  over  before  he  becomes  wise  by  experience. 
And,  urifortunately,  it  is  not  only  the  small' 
shops,  but  also  many  of  the  larger  ones,  that 
carry  on  their  business  like  this.  Such  a  system 
cannot  but  tell  on  the  uprightness  of  both 
buyer  and  seller;  for  each  of  them  is  encouraged 
to  do  his  best  to  get  the  better  of  the  other  ;  and 
the  buyer,  indeed,  is  generally  as  dishonest  as  the 
seller.  '*  'It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,'  saith  the 
buyer  ;  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way,  then  he 
boasteth."  Thus  wrote  Solomon  (Proverbs  20,14) 
three  thousand  years  ago,  in  satirical  description 
of  shop-keeping  in  the  East ;  and  he  might  have 
'  one-twelve  ;'  '  take  it, '  says  the  shopkeeper 
with  a  secret  gulp  of  satisfaction  at  the  fact 
that  he  has  got  four  annas  more  for  an  umbrella 
than  he  got  from  the  last  purchaser  ;  and  at 
last  the  transaction  is  over.  In  the  course  of 
this  transaction  the  buyer  has  told  or  acted  at 
least  six  lies,  and  how  many  the  shopkeeper  has 
told  we  have  not  counted.  This  sort  of  thing 
occurs  continually  in  the  bazaar,  and  it  occurs, 
with  variations  of  detail,  in  many  of  the  larger 
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shops  ;  and  it  cannot  but  tend  to  nourish  a 
spirit  of  commercial  mistrust.  Wherever  trade 
is  carried  on  in  this  bargaining  spirit  there 
is  always  a  tendency  to  dishonesty.  Even 
in  England,  in  certain  establishments  such  as 
pawnbroker's  unredeemed  pledge  shops,  second- 
hand furniture  auction  rooms,  and  horse-dealers' 
yards,  the  system  of  bargaining  prevails,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  all  such  establishments  are 
notorious  as  places  in  which  sharp  practices 
are  commonly  in  vogue.  Many  of  the  respect- 
-able  tradesmen  in  India  have  begun  the  excel- 
lent system  of  selling  at  '*  fixed-prices,''  and  when 
the  fixed-price  system  has  once  taken  root,  a 
great  incentive  to  small  deception  will  have 
been  removed,  and  commercial  confidence  will 
be  much  stronger  than  it  is.  It  is  a  pity,  by  the 
way,  that  there  is  so  little  in  India  in  the  way 
of  religious  and  moral  education,  such  hs  would 
tend  to  make  the  growing  generation  more 
appreciative  of  one  another  and  of  themselves  ; 
but  it  is  at  least  a  consolation  to  beli'^ve  that 
education  of  any  sort  must  tend  to  beget  an 
instinctive  sentiment  of  upright   dealing.     In  all 
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countries  there  are  dishonest  men,  and  in  all 
countries  the  investors  in  joint-stock  companies 
are  occasionally  defrauded,  and  public  con- 
fidence is  temporarily  disturbed.  But  it  is  only 
for  a  time,  and  investors  do  not  for  ever  after- 
wards think  that  every  man  is  dishonest. 

It  will  be  a  grand  age  for  India  when  in  every 
town  and  in  every  large  village  there  are  indus- 
trial combinations  of  citizens  inspired  not  only 
by  a  pious  desire  to  acquire  wealth  for  their 
families  but  also  by  a  patriotic  desire  to  develop 
their  country's  resources. 


111. 

SWADESHISM. 


WHEN  this  book  was  first  published,  in  the 
year  1903,  the  word  '  swadeshi '  was  not 
to  be  found  within  its  pages,  and  this  for  the- 
simple  reason  that  the  word  had  not  come  into 
being,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  unknown  to  the 
writer.  The  swadeshi  spirit,  however,  pervaded 
the  whole  book,  from  the  first  capital  letter  to 
the  last  full-stop — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
'  swadeshism '  would  have  been  almost  as 
appropriate  a  title  as  '  Industrial  India,'  The 
term  has  now  been  imported  into  the  Indo- 
English  vocabulary,  and  has  been  so  often  upon 
people's  lips  that  it  has  come  to  be  as  well 
known  a  word  as  *  chalk '  or  '  cheese.'  What 
with  swadeshi  preachers,  swadeshi  journalists,, 
swadeshi  pamphleteers,  and  literary  symposiums 
of  ideas  upon  swadeshism,  every  literate  person 
in  India  must  know  what  swadeshism  means^ 
and  the  reader  may  feel  inclined  to  skip  this 
chapter,  in  the   idea  that  everything   that  can 
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possibly  be  said  on  the  subject  has  been  said 
many  times  over  already.  But  swadeshism  is  a 
good  cause,  and,  at  the  risk  of  running  into 
platitudes,  the  writer  takes  this  opportunity  of 
urging  the  cause  under  its  own  name. 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  swadeshism 
has  not  been  mere  futile  talk.  The  voices  of 
Swadeshi  preachers  have  not  been  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness  ;  for  swadeshi  preachers  have 
been  listened  to  by  dense  crowds  and  with  rapt 
attention.  Nor  can  the  swadeshi  preachers 
complain  that  when  they  have  piped  to  the 
people,  the  people  have  not  danced,  for  at  the 
end  of  their  sermons  they  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  a  roar  of  voices  swearing 
acceptance  of  the  swadeshi  creed.  And  the 
roar  has  been  no  empty  profession  of  belief  ; 
for,  by  preferential  purchases  of  swadeshi  goods, 
swadeshists  have  given  practical  proof  of  the 
faith  that  is  in  them. 

In  this  practical  proof  of  the  genuineness  of 
awadeshi  resolutions,  the  swadeshi  upheaval  has 
been  much  more  real  than  many  a  public  move- 
ment that  there  has  been  before,     A    panegyric 
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on  some  good    man   who   has  died  is  followed 
perhaps    by    a    unanimous    resolution    that  a 
memorial  shall  be  established  in  the  good  man's 
honour  ;  but  it  happens  too  often    that  although 
the  unanimous  memorialists  are  many,  the  sub- 
scribers are  few,  and    the    subscriptions   of  the 
few  are  for  the  most  part  promises,   and,  finally, 
an  uncollected  '  list  of  subscriptions  '  is  the  only 
memorial  that  the    good  man  gets.     A  lecture 
on  social  reform   is   concluded   amid  '  loud  ap- 
plause '  ;  but  within  a  week  of  the  lecture  one 
of  the  applauding  social  reformers    is  calling  in 
the  barber  to  shave  the  head  of  his   dead  son's 
little  widow  ;  another  is  beggaring  his  family  by 
running  into  debt  for  a  grand    neighbour-satis- 
fying wedding  for  his    eldest   daughter  ;  a  third 
is  indulging  himself  with   his  first — and    by  no 
means  last — taste   of   whisky     and   soda.     But 
with  the  crowds  that  have  applauded    swadeshi 
lectures   it  has   been   different.      The   people's 
hearts  have    beaten    while    their    hands  have 
olapped,  and  they  have    manifested    the  grace 
within    them    by    spending  their    money  upon 
India  wares.     The  practical  manifestation  of  the 
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Swadeshi  spirit  has  been  splendid  ;  it  has  been 
a  grand  exhibition  of  the  patriotism  that  was 
latent  in  the  people's  hearts,  and  India  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  fact  that  her  people  can  be 
so  true  to  themselves. 

No  one  can  find  any  elements  of  crime  in  a 
Swadeshi  determination  to  buy  none  but  Indian 
wares.  There  is  no  element  of  crime  in  a 
national  effort  to  encourage  the  purchase  of 
national  productions.  Protectionists  in  England 
who  advocate  '  Imperial  Protection  '  and  urge 
the  formation  of  a  British  and  Colonial 
'  Zollverein ',  by  which  British  and  Colonial 
buyers  would  be  encouraged  to  buy  none  but 
British  and  Colonial  wares,  are  merely  advo- 
cating a  policy  of  Imperial  swadeshism.  While 
these  lines  are  being  written,  great  preparations 
are  being  made  in  England  for  what  is  to  be 
called  an  "  All-British  Shopping  Week  " — a 
week  during  which,  according  to  the  proposal, 
shopkeepers  shall  be  patriotic  enough  to  expose 
for  sale  none  but  British  goods,  and  buyers  shall 
be  patriotic  enough  to  supply  themselves  with 
AS  many  of  their  prospective   needs  as  possible^ 
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This  is  a  case  of  popular  '  swadeshisrn  for  a 
week.'  The  Trades-marks  Act  was  a  swadeslii 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. It  ruled  that  all  foreign  manufactures 
imported  into  British  dominions  should  be  stamp- 
ed with  the  name  of  the  country  of  their 
origin — that  they  should  be  stamped  '  made  in 
Germany  '  or  '  made  in  Austria  '  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Act  was  un- 
doubtedly based  upon  swadeshi  principles. 

As  for  the  economic  influences  of  a  patriotic 
determination  to  buy  none  but  swadeshi  ^oods, 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  such  swadeshism  is  a 
species  of  protection  ;  for  it  encourages  the 
purchase  of  Indian  productions  in  preference  to 
foreign  importations.  It  is  a  system  of  protec- 
tion instituted  by  the  people  themselves  instead 
of  by  the  Government.  The  economic  effect  of 
the  swadeshi  vow  is  the  same  as  the  economic 
effect  of  a  protective  tax.  The  British  Govern- 
ment being  pledged  to  Free  Trade,  foreign 
goods  are  imported  into  India  duty-free,  and 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  Indian  wares.  An 
import    tax    would     disturb     the   equality,  in. 
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iavour  of  the  Indian  nmaimfacturer,  and  would 
accordingly  tend  to  raise  prices.  Exactly  the 
same  conditions  are  brought  about  by  an 
effective  swadeshi  vow.  By  a  really  effective 
Swadeshi  vow  the  Indian  manufacturer  would  be 
given  a  practical  monopoly  of  his  trade,  and 
would  naturally  raise  his  prices.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  an  import-duty  would  be 
levied  by  the  Government  and  would  probably 
make  many  people  grumble  at  increased  prices, 
whereas,  with  the  swadeshi  vow,  patriotic  people 
tax  themselves  for  the  manufacturer's  benefit 
and  pay  the  increased  prices  with  a  patriotic 
goodwill. 

The  question  of  the  appropriateness  of  the 
swadeshi  vow  is  a  question  of  Free  Trade  or 
Protection.  The  swadeshi  vow  is  justifiable 
only  if  Protection  is  justifiable.  With  regard  to 
India's  industries,  most  of  which  are  still  in  the 
infant  stage,  struggling  with  infant  difficulties 
but  giving  promise  of  a  healthy  existence  if  once 
they  could  get  over  the  dangers  of  infancy,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  even  many  Free-traders  agree 
with  Mill  in  thinking  that  such  infant  industries 
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should  be  given  some  strengthening  food  in  the 
way  of  temporary  protection  ;  and  it  is  just 
such  protection  as  this  that  is  aflforded  by  an 
outburst  of  the    swadeshi  soirit. 

A. 

It  is  certain  that  without  some  sort  of  protection 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  some  of  India's  infant 
industries  to  grow  to  manhood.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  glass  industry.  In  India,  there  is 
every  requirement  for  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
but  Austria  meanwhile  has  secured  something 
that  approaches  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  With 
her  large  factories,  manned  by  experienced  work- 
men, and  turning  out  glass  tumblers  by  the  tens 
of  thousands,  she  can  sell  excellent  tumblers  in 
Indian  bazaars  at  a  price  which  would  be 
ruinous  to  any  newly-established  factory  in  India, 
worked  in  the  small  and  tentative  manner  of  a 
new  concern.  If  the  Government  of  India  were 
permitted  to  rule  that  for  a  term  of,  say,  ten 
years  she  would  assist  the  Indian  glass-industry 
by  giving  Indian  glass-manufacturers  a  bonus — 
a  *  bounty  '  as  it  is  called — on  all  the  Indian-made 
glass  that  they  might  sell,  the  Indian  glass 
industry    would   be  given  a  good   start,   and  at 
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the  end  of  the  ten  years  either  an  Indian  glass 
industry  would  have  been  established  or  the  ill- 
success  of  the  Indian  glass-trade  would  prove 
that  the  industry  was  not  suited  to  the  country. 
In  either  case  the  duty  could  be  brought  appro- 
priately to  an  end.  The  recent  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  forbidding  the  Government 
of  Madras  to  foster  industries  at  Government 
expense  makes  it  manifest  that  for  the  present 
at  any  rate  there  is  no  hope  of  such  bounties  ; 
and  it  is  in  cases  like  these  that  self-sacrificing 
swadeshism  might  do  good  ;  for  in  the  case  of 
preferential  purchases  in  the  name  of  swadeshism 
bounties  are  included  in  the  price  that  is  paid. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  it  would  be  a 
false  swadeshism  that  would  induce  the  patriotic 
Indian  to  hold  it  as  an  economic  principle  that 
any  and  every  foreign  production,  agricultural 
or  manufactured,  should  be  boycotted  in  favour 
of  Indian  goods.  Different  countries  are  specially 
fitted  for  different  productions,  and,  in  the 
economy  of  nations,  each  country,  while  produc- 
ing in  large  quantities  those  goods  for  the 
production  of  which  it  is  best  fitted,    should    be 
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Teady  to  accept  other  goods  from  abroad    in  ex- 
change.    Cicero   was   by  nature  a  great  orator 
but  a  poor   poet,  yet,  instead   of  being    content 
with  his  oratorical  gifts,  he  insisted  on  producing 
poetry,  and  his  poetical  productions  brought  hira 
discredit, — and  countries   are   as    diversified    in 
their  natural  gifts  as  men.     At  the  same  time,  it 
may    be    remembered    that    India   is  something 
more  than  a  '  country '  ;   her  extent  is   so  great 
and  her  natural  resources  are  so  varied  that  the 
limitations  of  Indian  swadeshism  are  the  smallest. 
But  if  foreign  wares  are  to  be  boycotted,  the  boy- 
cotting must  be    not    because    they   are  foreign 
but  because   India   can   supply   her  own  needs 
economically  and  can  do  without  foreign  goods. 
In  any  rleparture  from  Free  Trade  principles 
there   is  filways  a  danger  ;  and  there  is    always 
the    possibility    that    a    temporary  outburst   of 
Swadeshi  enthusiasm    might   in   the  end  prove 
to    have   been   as   harmful  as  protection  of   the 
ordinary  kind.  To  show  how  this  might  happen, 
it  may  be  observed   that  under  the  influence  of 
Swadeshi  enthusiasm  the  demand  for  lo3al  produc- 
tions might  be  greatly  increased.     It  would  be  a 
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natural consequence,therefore,  that  manufacturers 
would  seek  to  increase  their  supplies — that 
they  would  set  up  additional  machinery — that  they 
would  increase  the  number  of  their  workmen — 
and  that  new  factories  also  would  be  started.  If 
Swadeshi  enthusiasm  were  then  to  cool  down — • 
as  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  would  be  likely 
sooner  or  later  to  do — the  result  would  be  that 
when  Swadeshi  protection  had  been  withdrawn, 
foreign  wares  would  compete  with  swadeshi 
goods  as  before,  and  the  swadeshi  supply  would 
be  greater  than  the  demand.  Workmen  would 
accordingly  be  thrown  out  of  work,  factories 
would  be  closed,  manufacturers  would  be  ruined, 
and  industry  would  be  set  back.  It  may  be  a 
fact  that  something  of  this  sort  has  occurred 
already  ;  but  we  may  hope  that  during  the  recent 
outburst  of  swadeshi  enthusiasm  the  people  of 
India  have  learned  that  Indian  articles  can  be  as 
good  as  foreign  productions  and  tha,t  the  filip 
that  has  been  given  to  Indian  industries  will  be 
permanent  in  its  effect. 

It  is  important  indeed  to  realise  the   fact  that 
swadeshism  is  a  sentiment,  and  that  it   is  always 
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a  question  how  long  a  seritiraent  will  last.     Life 
is  a  very  stern  reality, 

.  For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
And  there's  little  to  earn  and  many  to  keep ; 

and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  swadeshi 
enthusiasm  will  always  be  so  vigorous  that  the 
struggling  husband  or  wife  will  for  ever  be  willing 
to  spend  eight  annas  on  an  article  of  Indian 
make  if  an  equally  good  article  of  foreign-make 
can  be  bought  for  six  or  seven.  It  is  well  that 
the  rising  industries  of  India  have  been  encouraged 
by  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  ; 
for  patriotism  is  an  ennobling  sentiment,  and  it 
influences  the  spirit  for  its  improvement.  But 
sentiment,  when  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  purse,. 
is  altogether  unreliable  in  a  work-a-day  world  ; 
and  swadeshism,  if  it  is  really  to  lead  to  pros- 
perity, must  be  sen  upon  an  economic  basis. 
India's  industrialism  will  not  have  been  assured 
until  the  people  of  India  have  learned  to  buy 
Indian  wares  for  their  own  sake — not  merely 
because  they  are  Indian  but  because  they  are 
cheap  and  good. 

During  the  recent   manifestation  of   swadeshi 
enthusiasm,  the  swadeshi  preachers   appealed  to- 
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the  patriotism  of  the  Indian  buyer,  but  they 
should  have  appealed  also  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  Indian  seller  and  of  the  Indian  manufacturer 
too ;  for  the  appeal  to  the  buyer  alone  has 
tended  in  some  measure  to  delay  the  ideal  of 
swadeshism  founded  upon  an  economic  basis  ;. 
for  when  the  .swadeshi  enthusiasm  was  at  its 
height  and  buyers  were  pledged  to  buy  Indian 
goods  alone,  a  number  of  small  manufacturers 
and  small  dealers  tried  to  make  an  unfair  profit 
out  of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people.  Inferior 
articles  were  often  offered  for  sale  at  prices  con- 
siderably beyond  their  worth,  in  the  idea  that 
the  mere  fact  that  they  were  '  swadeshi '  would 
induce  patriotic  buyers  to  give  them  the  prefer- 
ence. The  word  '  swadeshi '  became  a  catch- 
penny head-line  for  newspaper  advertisements 
and  for  tradesmen's  hand-bills,  in  respect  some- 
times of  goods  which  in  point  of  price — and 
often  of  excellence — had  little  but  '  swadeshi '' 
to  recommend  them.  This  sort  of  thing  does 
much  harm  to  the  swadeshi  cause — which  will 
not  have  been  assured  until  the  manufacturer 
and  the  dealer  have  learned    to    be  as  patriotic 
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as  the  buyer,  and  until  India's  industrial  pro- 
ductions stand  admittedly  on  their  own  merits. 
The  patriotic  buyer  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
he  should  prefer  swadeshi  goods  not  only  in  the 
patriotism  of  bis  spirit  but  also  in  his  confidence 
that  the  dealer  is  not  trying  to  cheat  him  in  the 
name  of  swadeshism  and  that  he  is  getting  the 
best  value  for  his  money.  It  is  a  matter  of 
much  satisfaction  that  very  many  of  India's 
manufactured  goods  are  of  the  first  quality, 
and  that  her  manufactures  are  developing 
fast.  Happy  will  it  be  for  India's  industrialism 
when  they  have  so  developed  that  the  term 
'  swadeshi '  will  be  a  recognised  symbol  of 
excellence  and  of  economy.  In  this  chapter,  then, 
we  would  appeal  not  only  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  buyer  alone,  but  to  the  patriotism  of  th^ 
manufacturer  and  of  the  dealer  too.  If  the 
buyer  is  to  be  patriotic  enough  to  stand  firmly 
by  swadeshi  goods,  the  manufacturer  and  the 
dealer  should  be  patriotic  enough  to  see  to  it 
that  their  swadeshi  wares  shall  do  India  credit. 

For  such  a  well-worn  subject    as    swadeshism 
this  chapter  has    been  sufficiently  long.     It    has 
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attempted  to  show  that  outbursts  of  swadeshi 
enthusiasm  among  the  purchasing  public  are 
protective  in  their  nature — that  they  may  tend 
to  encourage  rising  industries,  but  that,  as  in  all 
protection,  a  danger  underlies  them.  It  has 
condemned  a  blind  and  unreasoning  swadeshism. 
It  has  urged  that  the  seller  must  be  as  patriotic 
as  the  buyer  and  that  true  swadeshism  must  be 
a  blending  of  patriotism  and  economy. 


IV. 
INDUSTRIAL    EXHIBITIONS. 

rpHE  reader  will  perhaps  object  that  it  is  all 
_  .1       very  fine  to  talk  about  patriotic  industrial- 
ism  and  to  preach  to  villagers   on    the   duty  of 
taking  part  in  industrial   enterprises,    but    that 
such  talking  and  such  preaching  are  of  no  prac- 
tical use  whatsoever,  inasmuch  as  the  villager— 
not  to   speak   of  the  mofusil  townsman-does 
uot  even  know    what  industrialism  means,  other 
than  the  industrialism  which    has  come  down  to 
him  from  his  forefathers.     His   menials   plough 
his  fields  and  sow  his  seed,  drive  his  bullocks  ud 
and  down  the  well's  incline,  and  reap  his  crops 
his  women  pound     the   n,.,   and  his   children 
drive  away  the  crows  ;  the  oil-niill,  creak  in  the 
oilmongers  quarter;  there  isasou„d  of  chopping 
and    sawing    in    the    yard    where    th.    villaae 
carpenters     are  manufacturing   gate-posts    and 
bullock-carts  ;  and  there  is  a  still  more  deafeu- 
ing  noise  on  the  pial  *  wherethe^Ufy^  Vulcan 

*  verandah  floor.  ' 
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is  hammering  kerosine-oil  tins  into  tin  lanterns, 
tin  pots,  and  other  tin  wares  of  every  village 
requirement.  "Industrialism  l"  cries  the  villager ; 
*'  what  more  in  the  way  of  industrialism  can 
you  want  ?  What  room  is  there  for  industrial 
development  ?  " 

If  the  reader  would  do  his  villager  a  kind- 
ness, let  him  persuade  his  rustic  friend  to  set 
out  on  a  visit  to  the  next  industrial  exhibition. 
A  well-ordered  exhibition  is  the  finest  object 
lesson  that  a  villager  can  have ;  for  at  an  exhibi- 
tion  within   a  compass   no  bigger    than  his 

own  village he  is  given  a  concept  of  well- 
nigh  every  industry  in  the  land ;  and  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  work  that  the  Indian  National 
Congress  has  done  has  been  the  institution 
of  industrial  exhibitions  as  adjuncts  of  its 
political  meetings.  It  is  now  on  the  unwritten 
programme  of  the  Congress  that  an  industrial 
exhibition  will  be  a  permanent  annual  institution 
in  connection  with  its  annual  political  conven- 
tions ;  industrial  exhibitions,  moreover,  uncon* 
nected  with  the  Congress  are  being  held  from 
time  to  time  in  different  parts    of  the  country 
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and  inasmuch  as  a  visit  to  one  or  another 
of  these  exhibitions  will  be  possible  for  millions 
of  the  people,  increasing  the  knowledge  and 
enlarging  the  ideas  of  all  who  av^il  themselves 
of  the  opportunity,  a  short  study  of  industrial 
exhibitions  should  be  useful. 

The  history  of  industrial    exhibitions  in  India 
may  be  briefly  sketched.  During  the  lastfew  years 
of   tlie  East  India  Company's  rule    there  was  an 
era  of  industrialism  in  the  land.  Lord  Dalhousie 
the    father  of   public     works     i„     I„dia,    was 
Governor-General,     and      during     his     regime 
numerous  industrial   schemes  were  brought  to  a 
success.  In  1853,  the  first  railway  in  India,  run- 
ning from  Bombay  to  Tannah,  afew  miles  up  the 
coast,  was  opened.     In   1854  the  Public  Works 
Department  was  instituted,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  magnificent  Ganges  Canal  admitted  the  first 
barges.     In  1855,  trains  began  running  on  the 
railways  at  Madras  and  at  Calcutta,  and    in  that 

same  year when  there  was  as  yet  no  idea  of 

the  terrible  rebellion  that  was  shortly  to  disturb 
the  industrial  peace-industrial  exhibitions 
were  held  in  the  Presidency  cities.     They  were 
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or^'ariized  by  the  Government,  in  excellent 
fashion,  with  local  coiu/niiAees  at  work  in  all 
parts  of  eacli  Presidency.  The  exhibitors  were 
numerous,  and  juries  of  experts  were  appointed 
for  the  respective  classes  of  exhibits,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  not  merely  to  award  medals  but  also 
to  write  reports  on  the  several  classes.  These 
reports  still  exist ;  and  even  now — -half  a  cen- 
tury afterwards some    of  them      are    highl)^ 

instructive.  An  industrial  exhibition  is,  as 
it  were,  a  lens  upon  wliich  a  small  but  precise 
picture  of  the  industries  of  the  age  is  reflected^ 
and  an  exhibition  report  is,  as  it  were,  a 
developed  photograph  of  the  image  on  the 
lens.  The  official  reports  of  those  early  exhi- 
bitions give  us  an  excellent  insight  into  industry 
as  it  was  in  India  lialf  a  century  ago  ;  and  they 
suggest  the  idea  that,  although  the  people  of 
India  now-a-days  are  as  a  whole  scarcely  more 
advanced  in  technical  arts  than  were  ^,heir 
forefathers  of  fifty  years  ago,  yet  the  knowledge 
of  technical  arts  on  the  part  of  individuals 
is  very  much  greater  than  it  was.  To  those 
early  industrial   exhibitions  no  Indian  exhibitor 
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seems  to  have  sent  any  technical  exhibit  outside 
the  country,  brass- ware,  earthen- ware,  orna- 
mental hand-woven  cloths,  aad  so  on — 'beauti- 
ful things  in  their  way,  but  monotonously  void  of 
variety.  To  this  there  has  been  a  very  great 
contrast  in  the  exhibitions  under  Coaigress 
auspices,  to  which  natives  of  India  have 
submitted  numerous  exhibits  of  the  most 
up-to-date  description from  massive  mica- 
packed  burglar-proof  safes  to  dainty  silk-lined 
spring-opening  jewel-cases,  from  gorgeous  state 
carriages  to  toy  bullock-carts,  from  sweet-toned 
harmoniums  to  clattering  looms,  from  fairy-like 
scent-cases  to  municipal  sewage-carts,  and  frona 
pats  of  creamy  butter  to  bottles  of  blue-black 
ink.  At  the  Madras  Exhibition  in  1855,  the  jury 
for  the  mechanical  arts,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  Madras  Railway  engineers,  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  write  in  their  report  a 
sort  of  explanation  of  an  absolute  dearth 
of  mechanical  exhibits  by  native  exhibitors. 
There  had  hitherto,  they  said,  been  no  demand 
for  better  tools  than  the  natives  of  India  already 
used,  and  prejudice  and  other  obstacles  had  also 
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intervened;  but  they    expressed  the   hope  that 

"education  and  individual  enterprise  may  now  gradually  remove 
the  barriers  which  have  hitherto  retarded  the  introduction  of 
modern  appliances." 

Evidently  these  exhibitions  of  1855  were  at- 
tended with  good  results  ;  for  at  another  exhibi- 
tion, held  at  Madras  in  1857,  just  three  months 
before  the  great  Mutiny  in  the  north  broke  out, 
the  jury  found  that  the  mechanical  display  wore 
"  a  greatly  improved  aspect."     They  wrote  : 

''Native  prejudice,  at  least  in  Madras  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  other  localities  of  European  operation  and  enterprise 
appears  giving  way  to  the  superior  appliances  and  contrivances  of 
European  skill  and  science.  This  is  exemplified  in  many  of  the 
articles  sent  to  the  exhibition  by  native  exhibitors,  in  which 
partially  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  copy  the  European 
style  of  work,  although  the  means  employed  and  the  method  of 
application  to  effect  the  same  result  appear,  and  are,  defective  in 
many  respects.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  hence  a  great  advance  will  be  made  by  the  natives  of  the 
country  towards  substantial  improvement  m  this  most  important 
branch  of  mechanical  art,  (manufacturing  machinery  and  tools),  if 
encouragement  be  held  out  and  European  machinery  more 
generally  introduced." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  all  the  members  of  those 
ancient  juries  are  now  no  longer  in  the  land 
of  the  living  ;  but  if  any  of  them  could  have 
visited  any  of  the  recent  industrial  exhibitions, 
they  would  have  realised  that  in  the  large  towns, 
at  any  rate,  their  expectations  had  begun  to  be 
fulfilled  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  indeed  that  India. 
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owes  very  much  of  the  present  progress  in  her 
large  towns  to  the  impetus  of  those  early  exhibi- 
tions. Besides  these  old-time  industrial  exhibi- 
tioDS  there  were  agricultural  exhibitions  in  numer- 
ous centres,  and  agricultural  exhibitions  conti- 
nued for  some  time  to  be  held  frequently.  But 
they  were  very  expensive,  and  Civilians  found 
them,  no  doubt,  an  exceeding  worry  ;  Lord 
Dalhousie's  spirit  had  not  descended  to  the 
Viceroys — some  of  whom,  however,  did  good 
work  for  the   development  of  Lord  Dalhousie's 

industrial   schemes so   the   exhibitions    were 

gradually  allowed  to  disappear,  the  last  agricul- 
tural exhibition  at  Madras  having  been  held  some 
twenty  years  ago.  In  the  sixties,  when  Bombay's, 
cotton  industries  suddenly  developed  owing  to 
the  cotton  collapse  in  Lancashire,  and  when 
other  industries  developed,  in  sympathy,  Bombay 
entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  idea  of  holding 
a  great  '  international  exhibition  '  ;  but  the  com- 
mercial development  had  been  exaggerated,  and  a 
reaction  followed  ;  Mr.  Byramjee  Cama,a  wealthy 
Parsee,  was  reported  to  have  failed  for  more  than 
3  millions  sterling  ;  other    failures  followed,  and 
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the  distress  was  so  great  that  the  projected  exhi- 
bition was  abandoned.  At  Calcutta,  there  was  a 
very  successful  '  iuternational  exhibition'  in 
1884,  and  an  exhibition  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Delhi  Durbar  of  1903.  All  these 
exhibitions  have  no  doubt  been  for  much  good, 
but  happiest  perhaps  of  all  are  the  industrial  exhi- 
bitions connected  with  the  Corigress  ;  for,  being 
indigenous  institutions,  without  any  official  wire- 
pulling to  give  them  a  false  bureau-born  appear- 
ance of  vitalit}^  they  are  genuine    exhibitions  of 

what  India- and    Indians    in    particular 

can  really  do.  The  first  of  these  latter-day  exhi- 
bitions    was    opened    at  Calcutta  in    December, 

1901  ;  the  second  at    Ahmedabed  in    December, 

1902  ;  and  the  tiiird  at  Madras  in  December, 
1903;  and  it  speaks  well  for  progress  that  the 
third  was  the  best  of  the  three.  The  Congress 
exhibitions  have  continued  to  be  held,  and  we 
may  trust  that  they  will  still  go  on  improving 
year  by  year,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  do 
great  things  for  India's  development  It  is  to 
tthe  Madras  Exhibition  of  1903-04  that  special 
references  will  be  found  in  these  page*?,   because 
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this  book  was  written  as  a  souvenir  of  that 
excellent  show.  The  author's  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  exhibitions  generally  were  the  out- 
come of  a  visit  to  the  Madras  exhibition,  and 
they  are  retained  in  this  new  edition  in  the  idea 
that  they  may  be  of  service  to  organisers  of 
exhibitions  at  any  lime  and  in  any  place. 

In  a  study  of  exhibitions,  exhibitions  may  be 
considered  in  respect  of  (1)  the  organisers  ;  (2)- 
the  exhibitors  ;    (o)    the  visitors. 

In  regard  to  the  organisers  it  may  be  remark- 
ed that  when  an  exhibition  has  been  decided 
upon,  the  preparations  should  begin  as  reason- 
ably early  as  is  possible.  Only  those  who  have 
engineered  an  exhibition  can  know  the  immensity 
of  the  labour  and  the  liability  to  chaos  if  pack- 
ages of  exhibits  are  arriving  at  tlie  last  moment. 
A  disorderly  display  loses  immensely  in  interest 
and  in  value;  and  if  arrangements  are  allowed 
to  sleep  till  the  date  of  the  exhibition  draws 
near,  it  is  nothing  but  chaos  that  will  ensue.. 
The  need  of  going  early  to  work  may  be 
specially  impressed  on  the  district  organisers — 
the    district    committee-men,  who    are    more  or 
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less  in  direct  touch  with  the  provincial  workmen 
who  will  be  sending  exhibits;  for  it  takes  a  con- 
siderable time  to  rouse  provincial  workmen  to 
the  fact  that  an  exhibition  is  to  be  held,  and  that 
they  should  take  part  in  it ;  and,  therefore,  if 
there  is  any  dela}^  in  approaching  them,  a 
number  of  exhibits  will  be  lost  ;  for,  it  will  not 
be  till  the  last  month,  perhaps,  that  some  of 
the  workmen,  eventually  realising  their  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  skill,  will  begin  busily 
working  at  exhibits,  only  to  find  themselves  too 
late  after  all.  The  '*  Great  Exhibition  "  held  in 
London  in  1851  was  planned  in  1849  ;  the  sub- 
scription lists  were  started  on  the  3rd  of  January, 

1850,  and  the   exhibition   was   opened   in    May, 

1851,  two  years  after  the  making  of  the  first 
arrangements  and  sixteen  months  after  the 
subscription  lists  were  started.  But  the 
exhibition  remained  open  for  six  months  ;  so,  if 
things  were  not  quite  perfect  within  the  first  few 
days  of  the  opening,  there  was  still  plenty  of  time 
to  rectify  anything  that  was  wrong.  In  the  case 
of  exhibitions  in  India,  which  remain  open  but 
^.  few  days,  everything  must  be  in  order  on   the 
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first  day,  or  the  exhibition  is  spoiled;  the  sooner, 
tfteretore,  that  preparations  begin,  the  better. 
J^or  another  poinr,  it  may  he  remarked  that 
everything  should  be  done  to  simphfy  matters  for 
the  visitor.    Sign-boards,  prir.ted  in  bold  charac- 

ters< in  English  and  the  Vernacular should 

mark    the    approach  to    the    various    groups  of 

^bits_"Textile  Fabrics  '^ "  Machir.ery" 

"Furniture  " and    so  on,  as  the    groups 

"lay  be.  As  for  the  published  catalogue,  it 
should  be  informing,  with  occasional  interesting 
notes,  but  It  should  not  contain  too  much.  At 
the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1903-04—  -  which,  by 
the   way,    was   for   the    most  part  a  particularly 

well-organized  show the   catalogue  that  was 

sold  to  the  public  aimed  at  naming  every  single 
exhibit.     The  following,  for   example,  were    the 

first  few  lines  of  page  27  : 

jIq^'        Sender's  Name.  Description  of    Serial. 

467'  INDIAN  STORES,  Ld„  1  Pair  ofToekings.      2^34 

Caleutca. 
467    INDIAN  STORES,  Ld.,  1  Sweater  (woollen).      2S35 

Calcutta. 
467    INDIAN  STORES,  Ld.,  6  Jerseys  (woollen).       2837 

.  Calcutta, 

467    INDIAN  STORES,  Ld.,    3  Balaclava  caps  (woollen).  2838 

Calcutta. 
467    INDIAN  STORES,  Ld.,        Two  pairs  woollen  gloves.  2839 

Calcutta. 
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This  sort  of  thing  ran  on  for  three  pages  ia 
connection  with  the  exhibits  of  this  particular 
firm,  and  it  ran  on  for,  literally,  dozens  of  pages 
in  connection  with  textile  fabrics  in  general. 
It  reads  more  like  a  draper's  price-list  or  an 
auctioneer's  inventory  tlian  an  appropriately  in- 
forming catalogue.  The  catalogue  would  surely 
have  been  much  more  appropriate  if  the  exhibits 
of  this  particular  firm  had  occupied  onelline  of 
the  catalogue  instead  of  three  pages  -. — 

Regd.  „  ,    ^t  tn  r^  Serial 

j^Q    Sender's  Name.       Description  of  Goods.  j^^ 

467     INDIAN  STORES,  Ld.,  Wearing  apparel,  &e.        2834-4111 
Caleatta. 

Abbreviations  like  this  would  leave  room  for 
informing  "remarks '' on  articles  It^ss  self-evident 
than  stockings  and  gloves.  Eacii  individual 
article  would  of  course  be  ticketed  with  its  own 
number,  and  the  ticket  might  contain  in  plain 
letters  any  useful  description  which  the  interest- 
ed visitor  might  read  to  his  profit  without 
being  worried  to  hunt  up  his  catalogue  ;  and  for 
purposes  of  sale-accounts  there  would  of  course  be 
an  official  list  of  every  exhibit  ;  but  the  catalogue 
for  the  public  need  not  be   a   reproduction  of  the 
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official  list.  Another  point  with  reference  to  the 
organisers  is  that  an  exhibition  committee  should 
not  feel  itself  committed  to  find  room  for 
worthless  exhibits crude  specimens  of  work- 
manship, foolish  inventions,  inartistic  pictures 
—•forwarded  for  its  approval.  Things  that 
are  exhibited  at  an  exhibition  should  be  models 
for  the  public  ideal,  for  inferior  exhibits  spoil 
the  value  of  the  exhibitional  lesson.  In  districts 
of  India  where  exhibitions  have  not  as  yet 
caught  hold,  as  it  were,  of  the  people  and 
where  mofussil  committees  and  mofussil  exhi- 
bitors have  to  be  worked  up  into  sending  exhi- 
bits, a  committee  must  necessarily  accept  a  good 
deal  more  than  it  really  approves  of,  lest  the 
great  mass  of  would-be  exhibitors  should  be  dis- 
couraged and  exhibitions  be  brought  to  naught  ; 
but  even  in  such  districts  a  certain  degree  of 
discrimination  should  be  exercised.  At  an 
industrial  exhibition,  moreover,  a  committee 
would  be  somewhat  disposed  to  '*  give  every 
man  a  chance";  but  even  industrial  workmen 
should  be  brought  to  realise  that  it  is  an  honour 
to  get  their  exhibits  accepted   and   that  there  is 
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a  point  of  excellence  below  which  the  honour 
will  not  be  theirs.  Touching  upon  another 
point,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  the 
object  of  an  exhibition  to  attract  as  many 
visitors  as  possible,  for  their  instruction 
not  to  speak  of  their  gate-money  ;  but  a 
committee  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
great  majority  will  be  attracted  by  things 
that  amuse  rather  than  by  things  that 
instruct.  Flags  round  the  enclosure  and 
merry-making  in  the  grounds  have  no  connection 
with  machinery  for  ginning  cotton  or  with 
patent  water-lifts  ;  but,  just  as  at  the  village- 
church  at  Auburn, 

"  Fools  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray,  " 

SO  at  an  industrial  exhibition,  fools  who  come 
to  see  the  fun  may  end  by  examining  the 
machines.  On  another  point  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  undesirable  ta 
accept  exhibits  that  are  educationally  worthless, 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  undesirable  to  accept 
exhibits  that  are  of  considerable  monetary  worth  ; 
for  valuable  articles  are  in  a  dangerous  place  in 
an  exhibition  building.     Amongst  the  thousands 
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of  people  that  may  visit  an  exhibition  in  a  day, 
a  good  many  will  be  dishonest;  and  a  dishonest 
man  who  casts  his  eyes  on  a  display  of  fine 
jewellery  in  the  daytime  may  be  laying  his 
fingers  on  it  at,  night.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
remark  that  the  erection  of  the  building  is  a  seri- 
ous  responsibility,  and  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
competent  engit^eer,  so  that  it  may  be  absolutely 
waterproof ;  for,  if  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
shower  the  rain  were  to  come  pouring  through  a 
fine-weather  roof  upon  displays  of  expensive 
muslins  and  brocades,  dainty  furniture,  and  so 
on,  so  that  the  exhibition  should  wind  up  with  a 
display  of  bedraggled  fabrics,  sodden  wood,  and 
rusty  metal,  there   would  be  a  serious  outcry  on 

the  part  of  the  exhibitors not   forgetting  the 

visitors   in   their    holiday    attire and  exhibi- 

tional  development  might  be  seriously  delayed. 
Not  only,  however,  must  there  be  absolute  pro- 
tection from  rain,  but  the  best  possible  protec- 
tion against  fire  must  also  be  secured.  A  last 
word  to  organizers.  They  should  be  a  really 
organized  body.  Let  the  general  committee  be 
-S.S   large   as  you  please,   for  committee-men  are 
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comniitted  to  special  subscriptions  \  But  the 
executive  committee  should  be  as  small  as  is 
consistent  with  good  work.  Even  the  executive 
members  should  delegate  dictatorial  powers  to 
one  of  their  number,  whose  directions  they 
should  undertake  to  carry  out  implicitly  ;  for  an 
exhibition  is  one  of  those  things  that  work  best 
when  a  single  mind  shapes  the  whole  ;  for  there 
is  need  of  such  haste  when  the  opening  day 
draws  near  that  there  is  no  time  for  talking,  and 
questions  must  needs  be  answered  on  the  spot. 
The  dictator,  however,  should  not  try  to  do  too 
much,  and  may  appropriately  put  each  exhibi- 
tional  group  under  the  sub-dictatorial  command 
of  others  of  the  executive  members  respectively. 
The  getting  up  of  an  exhibition  is  a  great  work, 
and  even  in  the  matter  of  organisation,  of  which 
a  serious  experience  will  have  been  acquired  by 
a  body  of  leaders  of  the  people,  these  latter-day 
exhibitions  must  needs  have  great  value. 

As  for  the  exhibitors,  they  should  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  an  exhibition 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  selling  their  wares 
at  high  prices,  but  to  enable  them  to    show  the 
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public    how   cheap    and  how  good  their  articles, 
made  in  India,  are.    A  good  many    things,  lo  be 
sure,  are  usually  bought  at   an    exhibition  ;    but 
what  the  exhibitorshould  look  for  is  an  advertise- 
ment for  his  low-priced  wares  rather  than  a  few 
high-priced  sales  at    the    exhibition.     There  are 
exhibitors  who  seem  to  lose  sight  of  this  fact.  They 
should    bear   in    mind  that  the  great  majority  of 
persons  come  to  an  exhibition,  not  to  buy  goods 
which  they  cannot  carry  away  till  the  exhibition 
is    over,    but  merely    to   look  ;    and    exhibitors, 
therefore,  should  take  care  that  the    public  see 
such  articles  as    will    impress   them    both    with 
their  excellence  and  with  their  reasonable  price. 
Another  thing  that  exhibitors  might  do  to   their 
advantage  is  to  write    any    interesting    remarks 
against     interesting      exhibits.     For     example, 
a  section  of  a  large  timber  tree   exhibited  under 
the     general     head   '"Forest   Produce'^    might 
pass  unnoticed  as  being  merely  an  uninteresting 
'*  piece  of  wood;*'  but  if  the  section  bears  a  short 
clearly    written    inscription,  "  Section   of  Teak, 
girth  25  ft.  2  in.  "  crowds  will  stop  to  look  at  it, 
marvelling  in  their  conception  of  the  greatness 
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of  the  tree  itself.  An  exhibitor  may  learn  useful 
lessons  sometimes  from  the  remarks  of  the 
crowd.  As  he  stands  near  his  stall,  the 
crowd  have  no  idea,  peihaps,  that  he  is  other 
than  a  visitor  like  themselves,  and  some  of 
them  will  talk  about  his  exhibits.  Some  of  the 
remarks,  perhaps,  will  be  hard  to  bear  ;  but 
he  should  lay  them  to  his  heart,  for  they  are 
honestly  critical  ;  and,  with  a  vinw  to  the 
improvement  of  his  own  handiwork,  h^  should 
ask  himself  whether  the  criticism  is  well  founded 
or  not. 

As  for  the  visitors,  the  great  majority  mUiSt 
not  be  taken  seriously.  It  is  somewhat  a  satire 
•on  the  public  taste  that  at  the  Madras  Exhibition 
^f  1903-04  the  exhibit  that  was  far  and  away 
the  most  appreciated  was  the  work  of  a  lunatic 
a  patient  in  the  Madras  Asylum.  The  luna- 
tic's exhibit  was  a  pair  of  life-size  wooden  figures, 
painted  and  draped,  representing  a  Brahmin 
beggar  and  his  wife.  The  ginning  machine 
might  be  deserted,  the  patent  sewage  destroyer 
might  be  passed  by  with  a  contemptuous  sniff, 
-even    the    Maharajah's    gilded    carriage     might 
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be    left    without     admirers,     but    at    no   sinj^le- 
momeiit  of  the  exhibitioiial  day  was  the  lunatic's 
exhibit  without  its  appreciative  group.     But  no 
matter  !    The    whole     show    is    an  object-lesson 
to  all ;  and  even  for  the  throngs  of  gala-dressed 
women  who  seek  nothing   but   to    be   amused  it 
must  be  a  wholesome  experience  to  be  let   loose 
for  a  while  from  their  inner  chambers,   to  jostle 
with  the  crowds,  to  gape  at  the  brilliance  of  the 
red    and    gold   silks,  at    the    glory  of  the  state 
carriages,    and     at     the     delicateness     of     the 
ivory     and     of   the     brass,     and    to     exchange 
exclamations    in    appreciation   of   the    lunatic's 
beggars.     But  our  rustic  patriot  must  not  come 
merely    for  this.     Let    him  by  all    means   walk 
round     the    show    with    his    womenfolk     and 
share    in  their  impulsive   delight;    but    let   him 
over     and    above     all      this     make    a    serious, 
examination    of  the  agricultural   and    industrial 
exhibits,  and  consider    whether  this  machine  or 
that,  this   industry  or  that,  might  not  be  profit- 
ably introduced  into  his  own  district.     Let  him 
say   to   himself  as   he   goes   his  rounds,    ''  1  am 
here,  not  merely  for  my  own  entertainment,  not 
merely  for  my  own  instruction,  but  for  the  good 
of  my  village,   and  that  1  may   do   my   country 


some  service." 


•.•  o  : 


V. 
THE  INQUIRING  MIND. 


WE  will  now  imagine  that  the  reader  has 
persuaded  his  rustic  villager  to  vhil  the 
next  industrial  exhibition.  Perhaps,  the  reader 
will  accompany  him ;  and,  therefore,  in  order 
that  he  may  beguile  the  way  with  remarks 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  he  is  here  pre- 
sented with  a  few  general  ideas  which  may  per- 
haps come  in  useful  as  contairjing  suggestions 
for  such  remarks. 

The  Indian  mind  is  inquisitive  but  not  inquir- 
ing. The  Indian,  that  is  to  say,  is  inspired 
by  a  spirit  of  curiosity  which  prompts  him 
to  ask  a  number  of  unprofitable  questions ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  seldom  inspired  by 
a  desire  to  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  things,  the  connection  of  causes  and  effects. 
He  will  stare  a  stranger  out  of  countenance 
and  will  ask  him  personal  questions  of  a  most 
intimate  sort,  in  such  fashion   that  the  stranger 
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is  likely  to  be  imagining  that  he  must  be  a  sus- 
picious-looking creature  and  that  his  questioner 
must  be  a  policeman  in  undress ;  but  it  is  all 
in   the    way    of  curiosity,   and    is    in    no    way 
prompted  by  a  desire  of  profitable   knowledge. 
The  spirit  of  curiosity  runs  through  all  classes  of 
society.     In  lower-class  life,  a  new  ayah,  within 
the  first  half-hour  of  her  arrival,    will  not  only 
have  learned   from  the  cook  all   about  Master 
and  Mis'ss,  Young  Master  and  Miss,  and  all  about 
their  visitors,  but  will  also  have  learned  matters 
which  Master  and    Mis*ss   had  fondly   imagined 
were  secrets   between   themselves.     In  higher- 
class  life,  a  Native  gentleman,  unless  he  has  been 
Europeanized,  will   without    the    slightest  diffi- 
dence ask  a  European  gentleman   what  was    the 
business  that  took  him  up  to  Madras  or  what  was 
the  price  of  his  watch  ;  and  the  catechism   that 
a  European  lady  usually  undergoes   if  she  pays 
a  visit  to  a  sister  of  the  Indian  race  is  either   an 
amusing   or    a  painful  ordeal  according  to  the 
temperament  of  the  visitor. 

A  story,  the  precise  truth  of  which  the  reader 
may  be  assured  of,  illustrates  how  far'        on  the 
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rfeminine  side  at  any  rate >the  Indian  spirit  of 

curiosity  may  go.  A  certain  British  officer  was 
sent  not  long  ago  on  recruiting  duty  into  a 
certain  rural  district  in  a  certain  part  of  India. 
As  there  was  no  hotel  or  European  dwelling  in 
which  he  might  reside,  a  widowed  rani  in  the 
principal  village,  whom  the  District  Officer  had 
approached  on  the  subject,  offered  the  visitor 
hospitality  in  one  of  the  houses  in  the  precincts 
of  the  palace.  The  officer  stayed  there  for  a 
week,  and  was  most  kindly  entertained,  all  his 
wants  being  carefnlly  looked  to  and  carefully 
supplied.  He  had  a  formal  interview  with  the 
rani,  through  the  interpretership  of  her  son,  a 
lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  who  had  learned 
English  at  school;  and  at  the  end  of  his  visit  he 
called  at  the  palace  to  thank  the  lady  heartily 
for  her  kindness,  and  bade  her  farewell.  Being 
fond  of  exercise,  he  set  out  on  foot  from  the 
palace  to  the  railway  station,  and,  when  he  was 
half  way  there,  he  was  overtaken  in  hot  haste 
by  the  rams  son,  to  whom  he  had  already  bid- 
den good-bye  at  the  palace.  Thinking  that  the 
lad  had  been  sent  at  the  last  moment  to  see  himi 
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politely  off  at  the  station,  he  was  for  continuing 
his  way  with  the  lad  at  his  side  ;  but  it  was^ 
evident  that  the  lad  had  something  on  his  mind^ 
and  the  officer  asked  him  accordingly  to  speak 
out.  "Sir,"  said  the  lad,  still  out  of  breath 
with  his  run,  "my  mother  would  like  to  know 
what  pay  you  get."  This  is  a  true  story,  which 
the  writer  had  direct  from  the  officer  concerned. 
The  idea  of  pursuing  a  parting  guest  with 
a  special  messenger  to  inquire  the  amount 
of  his  salary  was  unique  perhaps  with  this 
particular  lady,  but  the  story  gives  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  curiosity  in  India 
can  work. 

The  inquiring  spirit the  spirit  that  tries  to 

find  out  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  all  things 
is  something  very  different  from  the  inquisi- 
tive spirit,  and  it  is  sorrily  deficient  in  the  people 
of  India  as  a  race.  Let  us  consider  an  illustra- 
tion. Electric  Tramways  have  now  been  running 
in  Madras  for  a  number  of  years  ;  and  yet  it  is 
probable  that  not  one  person  in,  say,  a  thousand 

of  the   Native  population barring,  of  course,, 

students  who  have  been  expressly  taught  science 
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in  class could  explain,    even   with   a   feeble 

explanation,  the   way   in  which  the  cars  move. 
The  average  Englishman,   on  the  other  hand, 

as    well    as    the   average    citizen    of    most 

other   countries  in   Europe always   wants  to 

know  "  the  reason  why"  of  everything.  The  first 
time  he  travels  by  sea  he  must  needs  climb  down 
into  the  engine-room  and  examine  the  engines  ; 
and  if  the  engine  of  his  train  happens  to.  break 
down  he  will  enquire  into  the  details  of  the  stop- 
page as  minutely  as  if  he  were  a  repairer  of  old 
engines,  instead  of,  perhaps,  a  repairer  of  old 
boots.  The  Britisher  who  evolved  that  well- 
known  work  of  the  last  generation,  ^*  Enquire 
Within  upon  Everything,"  understood  the  inquir- 
ing spirit  of  his  race,  and  it  is  no  marvel  that 
the  Times  Encyclopedia,  which  was  advertised 
as  comprising  '^  the  sum  of  human  knowledge" 
commanded  a  large  sale.  The  Englishman's 
spirit  of  inquiry  manifests  itself  in  the  earliest 
years  of  his  childhood.  Give  a  little  English 
boy  a  clockwork  toy,  and  ten  to  one  that 
before  many  days  are  past  he  will  have  broken 
it  open  to  see  the  inside to  "  Enquire  with- 
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in, "  and  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  its  movement.  The 
spirit  of  inquiry  inspires  him,  moreover,  to  ask 
interminable  questions,  and  in  his  thirst  for 
prime  causes  he  is  given  to  vexing  the  souls  of 
all  his  elders  with  his  never-ending  catechism. 
Sorry  is  the  lot  of  a  father  who  settles  down  to 
enjoy  himself  with  his  evening  paper  if  his  small 
son,  tired  of  play,  is  keeping  him  compan3^ 
We  will  dramatize  the  proceedings  : 

Scene  :  A  parlour.  Paterfamilias  is  seated  in  his 
easy  chair  by  the  fireside,  reading  the  newspaper.  A 
Small  Boy,  his  son,  seated  at  the  table  with  a  picture- 
book  in  front  of  him,  is  ignoring  his  pictures  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  clock. 

Small  Boy  (after  an  interval  of  silence)  Father  ! 

Paterfamilias  (deep  in  the  mysteries  of  the  money 
article,  turns  round  with  an  expression  of  annoyance 
on  his  face)    Well!  What  is  it  ? 

Small  Boy:  Father,  what  makes  the  clock  go 
round  ? 

Paterfamilias  (patiently,  with  a  desire  of  improv- 
ing  but  as  hastily  as  possible the  small   boy's 

onind)  Why,  you  wind    it  up tighten   the    springy. 
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you  know;  and  then  the  wheels  go  round  (resumes  his 
paper.) 

Small  Boy  (after  another  interval)  Father ! 
Paterfamilias     (unmistakably    annoyed)      Well  I 
what's  the  matter  now  ? 

Small  Boy  :  What's  the  spring  ? 

Paterfamilias  (a  model  of  paternal  patience,  sighs^ 
lays  down  his  paper,  takes  down  the  clock,  takes  off  the 
glass  shade,  opens  the  clock,  and  explains  the  action  of 
the  spring,  puts  things  as  they  were,  and  resumes  his 
reading  with  the  feelings  of  a  martyr  at  rest.) 

Small  Boy  (after  another  interval)  Father ! 

Paterfamilias  (grinding  his  teeth)  What  on  earth  do 
you  want  now  ? 

Small  Boy  :  You  didn't  tell  me  about  that  little 
gold  ball  that  keeps  swinging  from  side  to  side. 

Paterfamilias     (starting   up  in  a     rage)     G-ood 

heavens  !  This  is  more  than  any (checks  his  wrath) 

It's  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed  now,  my  boy ;  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  the  little  gold  ball  another  day  (rings  the 
bell  for  Nurse)  G-ood  night ! 

The  same  spirit  that  prompts  the  small  boy  to 
want  to    know   all  about   the    workings  of   the 
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<^Jock  prompts  him,  perhaps,    in    after  years    to 
want  to    know  all  about   the    working    of  the 
stars,  and  he  becomes  a  great   astronomer  ;  or  all 
about  the  workings  of  the  earth's  crust,    and    he 
becomes  a  great  geologist  or    a  successful   min- 
ing  engineer;   or    all    about    the     workings    of 
liquids   and    gases,    and    he   becomes  a    famous 
chemist;    or  all  about  the  workings  of  machines 
m  general,   and    he    becomes    a  great  inventor. 
The  inquiring  spirit  is  a  spirit  that  the  Indian, 
and    the   Indian   student   in     particular,    needs 
to  cultivate  if  he    would    fall   in  line    with    the 
requirements    of  the  age.     It  should     not    be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  name  the  principal  reasons 
why  this  spirit  is  so  rare    in  India  ;     and  an    in- 
quiry  into  these  causes  will   perhaps   be    profit- 
able. 

The  first  cause  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
religion,  the  tenets  of  Brahmanism  being  such 
that  the  Brahman  mind  has  for  countless  genera- 
tions found  its  interests  in  questions  of  abstract 
philosophy  alone  ;  and  thus  the  leaders  of  the 
people  have  not  been  given  any  stimulus  to 
material   developments.     According  to  the  pan- 
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theistic  idealism  of  the  Vedanta,  material  tkings 

are  unrealities mere  images  of  the  mind  ;  and 

nothing  truly  exists  save  the  all-embracing  spirit. 
The  Brahman  cares  naught,  therefore,  for  mate- 
rial studies,  and  makes  no  calls  upon  his  mind 
to  inquire  into  the  action  of  base  material  things. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  ambition  of  the  pious 
Brahman  to  detach  himself  from  material  things 
altogether  ;  and  in  his  supreme  religious  exercise 

in  the   performance  of  the   "  Yoga  " he 

makes  it  his  business  to  shut  his  eyes  against  the 
world  for  hours  at  a  time  and  aspires  to  be  lifted 
from  the  ground  by  the  force  of  his  aspirations 
after  God.  Truly  this  desire  of  union  with 
the  divine  Spirit  is  a  noble  desire,  and  it  is  true 
also  that  the  material  is  of  infinitely  less  account 
than  the  spiritual ;  but  we  are  face  to  face  with 
things  as  they  are ;  and,  whether  material  things 
are  realities  or  not,  they  are  certainly  facts. 
The  body  may  be  but  a  shadow,  but  its  suffer- 
ings are  any  way  real.  Hunger  and  thirst, 
famine    and    poverty,    national    loss,    national 

degeneration these  things    are   all    of   them 

facts ;    and    he   that   loveth    his    neighbour    or 
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that  hath  an  affection  for  his  people  will  surely 
Jesire  to  help  in  the  work  of  their  salvation. 
Ihe  i3rahman  is  in  no  way  called  upon  to  give 
up  one  iota  of  his  religious  belief;  he  may  still 
believe  that  the  things  of  this  world  are  shadows 
yet  in  the  strength  of  the  spirit  he  may  profit! 
ably  turn  some  of  his  attention  to  those  self- 
same shades.  Brahman  philosophy  is  admittedly 
beautiful,  but  an  age  has  dawned  upon  India— an 

age  of   coal  and   machinery in  which  man 

liveth  not  by  philosophy  alone.  No  nation  while 
It    has   given  itself  up  to  abstract   studies  alone 
has  ever  made  much  progress    In  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  learning  was  in  the  hands  of 
cloistered  monks,  and  when  the  abstract  philoso- 
phy of  the  schools  was  the  only  studious  pursuit,, 
science  was  largely  neglected  and  national  pro- 
gress was  slow  ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  and   seven* 
teenth  centuries  a  reaction    set  in  y   a   scientific 
and  mechanical    era    was    established,   and   the 
Western  world  has  ever   since  then  gone  rapidly 
forward  in  the  knowledge    which  has   given  her 
power.     In  India,  a   reaction  has   been  long  in 
coming,    but  a  reaction  has  undoubtedly  begun^ 
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and  we  may  hope  that  when  the  thought 
of  the  nation  has  once  been  turned  towards  prac- 
tical things,  great  progress  will  be  made, 

A  second  reason  for  the  lack  of  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  in  India  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  wants  of  the  people  are  so  few  that  there 
has  never  been  any  call  for  inquiring  minds 
which  would  investigate  the  possibilites  of 
mechanical  development.  In  the  warm  climate 
of  the  greater  part  of  India,  where  a  minimum  of 

clothing sufficient    for  decency   alone is 

necessary,  the  clumsiest  of  hand-labour  has 
sufficed  for  the  weaver's  art,  and  there  has  been 
no  incentive,  as  there  has  been  in  England^-. 
for  men  to  go  on  inventing  one  improvement 
after  another  upon  the  primeval  looms.  The 
necessities  of  life,  moreover,  were,  at  least  till 
lately,  so   few  that    almost   every  district  could 

supply  its  own  needs grow  its  own  grain  for 

its  food,  grow  its  own  fibre  for  its  clothes, 
supply  its  own  mud  for  the  walls  of  its  dwell- 
ings, and  manufacture  its  own  rude  implements 
for  its  fields.  So  little  merchandise,  therefore, 
was  necessary    that  the  coolie's  back,  the  pack- 
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mule,  or  the  bullock-cart,   raet  all    the  require- 
merits  of  overland  transport ;  and  the  occasional 
traveller,  if  he  was  unable  to  walk,  was  content 
with  a  cart  or  a  palanquin.  There  was  no  demand, 
therefore,  as  there  was  in  Europe,  for  the  inquir- 
ing  spirit  which  should  gradually    develop    the 
conveniences  of  goods  traffic    and  of  passenger 
traffic,  past  the  era  of  the   "  flying   coach  "  into 
the  eraof  the  modern  railway  train.  But  machin- 
ery   of  all    sorts    has  now  been   brought    into 
India  by  the  foreigner,  and  it  has  come  to  stay. 
Possibly  the    people  of   India   are  no   happier 
with  it  in  their  midst    than    they   were    in    the 
old  idyllic  days    when    they    were   without   it  ; 
but,     now    that    an    industrial     age  has  come, 
the    fact    of   the    matter   is    that     the     people 
of    India     must     either    stir     themselves     up 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the   new    conditions  or 
go  to  the  wall.     If  a  tribe    that  had   for    gene- 
rations    used  bows     and    arrows    in    war    were 
called   upon  to  fight   against    a    tribe   that  had 
learned  the  use  of  rifles,   it  must  necessarily    be 
overcome.     India's  old-fashioned   ways  of  work- 
^ing  are,  as  it  were,  bow  and  arrows,   with  which 
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she  will  vainly  compete  with  the  foreigner  with 
his  '  machine-guns.'  India,  for  her  salvation, 
must  get  rid  of  her  bows  and  arrows  and  must 
learn  to  use  '  machine-guns  '  too.  Individual 
Indians  must  attune  themselves  to  the  inquiring 
spirit,  and  must  find  out  where  the  new  methods 
will  prosper. 

A  third  reason  for  the  lack  of  the  inquiring 
spirit  in  India  may  be  found  in  the  indomitable 
patience  of  the  people.  The  man  who  is  patient 
enough  to  stand  all  day  long,  and  perhaps  half 
the  night,  side  by  side  with  his  brother,  baling 
water  from  a  tank  up  an  incline  into  his  rice-field 
with  a  two-handled  bucket  is  not  the  sort  of  man 
who  will  invent  a  new  and  improved  water-lift. 
The  man  who  is  patient  enough  to  sit  all  day  long 
and  perhaps  half  the  night,  at  a  loom,  throwing 
his  shutttle  from  side  to  side  and  knocking  the 
woof  together  with  a  stick,  is  not  the  sort  of  man 
who  will  develop  machinery.  The  man  who  is 
patient  enough  to  make  long  journeys  in  a 
bullock-cart  is  not  the  sort  of  man  who  will 
invent  a  motor-car.  Patience  is  an  excellent 
thing  in  its  way,   and   the  "  patience  of  Job  "is 
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proverbial  as  a  marvellous  exhibition  of  virtue. 
But  there  is  another  creature,  besides  Job,  that 
is  proverbial  for  patience,  namely,  the  "  patient 
ass."  Thus,  there  are  two  kinds  of  patience 
the  religious  patience a  courageous  ac- 
ceptance of  unavoidable  suflferings,  as  in  the 
case  of  Job,  and  a  sluggish  tame-spirited 
patience,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dhobie's  donkey. 
The  latter  sort  of  patience  is  unsuited  to  the 
times,  and  India  must  shake  it  of.  Look 
abroad.  The  Englishman  is  impatient  and 
his  life  is  a  rush  and  hurry ;  he  is  al- 
ways wanting  to  get  more  and  more  work 
done  within  a  given  time  ;  and  therefore 
he  is  constantly  inventing,  constantly  moving 
faster  and  faster  with  the  times.  The  American 
is  more  impatient  still,  lives  in  a  still  greater 
rush  and  hurry  ;  and  therefore  he  invents  still 
more.  India,  on  the  other  hand,  is  patient, 
is  never  in  a  hurry,  and  therefore  invents  no- 
thing. It  is  well  to  be  patient,  but  not  so 
when  patience  means  loss.  Happily,  life  in 
India  is  beginning  to  be  a  little  faster  than 
it  was  ;  and  people  in  India   must    all   of   them 
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learn  to  '*  hurry  up  '\ to  inquire   after  new 

things,  by  which  they  may  not  only  get 
abreast  of  the  times,  but  may,  if  possible, 
get  ahead. 

The     last    reason  that    we    will    adduce     for 
the  lack  of  the  inquiring  spirit    in    India   is  the 
unbending  conservatism  of  the  people.  So  strict 
is  this  conservatism  that  well-nigh  every  man  in 
the  land  would  till  lately  have  been  inclined    to 
reject  as  something  akin  to  an  unrighteous    im- 
pertinence any  mechanical  contrivance  by  which 
an  alteration  would  have  been  introducod  into  the 
ancient  looms  or  by  which  a  potter  would   have 
turned  his  wheel  otherwise  than  his  potter-fore- 
fathers  of  countless   generations  had  turned  it 
before  him.    An  inventor  in    India    in  the  olden 
days  would  have  been  as  hoplessly  out  of  place 
as  a  poet  amongst    an    un poetical    people.     A 
poet's  verses,  if  he    were    to  recite    them  to    aa 
unsympathetic  crowd,  would  win  him  the  reputa- 
'tion    of   being     light-headed  ;    and    in    bygone 
days  an   Indian    inventor's    new  and   improved 
loom,  if  he  had  ventured  to  describe  his    idea  to 
his  fellow-villagers,  would  have  been  classed   ia 
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their  minds  with  Aladdin  lamps  *  and  seven- 
league  boots.  Conservatism  is  strong  still,  and 
the  commonest  exceptions  to  its  inflaence  are 
unfortunately  of  the  wrong  sort,  in  the  shape 
of  the  acceptance  of  anti-national  vices,  such  as 
irreligion  and  intemperance,  smoking  cigarettes, 
and  reading  questionable  novels,  in  respect  of 
which  acceptance  too  many  of  the  people  are 
much  more  "Liberal"  than  they  ought  to  be. 
This,  however,  is  a  side  issue  ;  the  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  the  national  conservatism  has  tended 
to  check  national  development  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  India,  without  any  base  surrender 
of  her  national  life,  will  in  future  be  more  ready 
to  welcome  advantageous  changes  than  she  has 
been  in  the  past. 

A  lamentable  addendum  to  all  this  is  the  fact 
that  despite  the  best  intentions  of  educational 
authorities,  education   in  India   has   done    very 

*  It  may  be  noted,  as  a  sign  of  the  progress  of  inventions  in 
the  West,  that  the  phrase  '  Aladdin  lamps '  in  this  passage  has  had 
to  be  subsituted  for  the  phrase  '  flying  machines,'  which  appeared 
in  the  original  edition.  When  the  first  edition  appeared — only 
eight  years  ago — the  idea  of  flying  machines  was  ridiculed,  and 
men  who  were  trying  to  invent  flying  machines  were  regarded  as- 
cranks.     And  now! 
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little  in  the  way  of  arousiag  aa  inquiring  spirit. 
It  raay  almost  be  said,  indeed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  educated  product  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  has  been  liable  to  be  even  less  of  an 
inquiring  turn  of  mind  when  he  has  finished  his 
educational  career  than  he  was  when  he  began^ 
It  is  in  this  way.  The  Indian  lad  has  a  series  of 
examinations  before  him,  and  during  his  educa- 
tional career  he  is  given  to  thinking  that  nothing 
is  worth  his  attention  that  is  not  included  in  the 
examination  syllabus.  To  the  average  English 
lad  a  public-examination  certificate  is  a  mere 
ornament  of  his  educational  career,  a  mere  sign 
of  his  culture;  and  therefore,  in  studying  for 
it  he  is  wont  to  allow  himself  abundant  leisure 
for  his  inspiring  hobbies.  To  the  average  Indian 
lad,  on  the  other  hand,  his  examination  certificate 
is  a  vitally  important  possession,  in  the  getting  of 
which  he  allows  himself  no  leisure  whatsoever, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  shape  of  occasional 
spells  of  what  he  calls  his  "  general  reading.'* 
The  importance  of  the  certificate  is,  indeed,  real. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  certain  most  desirable 
wife  will  be  withheld  from  him  unless  he  passes,. 
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say,  the  Intermediate  or  the  B  A.  ;  and  that, 
besides  the  wife,  his  livelihood  depends  upon  his 
success.  While  he  is  preparing,  therefore,  for 
the  eventful  week,  he  naturally  bends  all  such 
energies  as  he  has  towards  the  acquisition  of  in- 
formation with  which  he  hopes  to  satisfy  the 
examiners.  Culture  goes  for  nothing  ;  research  is 
a  waste  of  time  ;  radium  may  be  a  highly  inter- 
esting metal,  but  unless  it  is  down  in  the 
list  of  metals  in  the  chemistry  syllabus,  he 
will  consider  it  a  waste  of  time  to  trouble 
himself  to  read  about  its  properties.  As 
for  the  examination  before  him,  he  feels 
that  he  must  get  up  a  sufficiency  of  each 
subject  in  the  easiest  way.  In  the  matter  of  his 
English   Text    his    researches    are    confined    to 

*«  Smithson's     Notes" "  Text     and     Notes  ; 

Complete  :  As.  8";  for  his  Euclid  and  Algebra 
he  relies  on  his  "  bookwork"  ;  and  thus  he  fits 
himself  for  his  examination  and  for  life  I  Interest- 
ing side-issues  in  Literature  or  History  or  Science, 
such  as  would  send  an  inquiring  student  to  the 
Library  on  a  voyage  of  research,  have  no  charm 
for  him;  sufficient    for  him  if   when  the  exarai- 
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nation  results  are  published,  number  3507,  or 
whatever  his  number  may  be,  is  one  of  the  lucky 
ones  on  the  list-  But  he  has  starved  his  spirit 
while  he  has  fed  his  memory  ;  he  has  learned  to 
lay  hold  of  what  other  men  have  taught,  but  he 
has  not  learned  to  teach  himself ;  he  has  learned 
to  steer  by  the  lights  of  other  vessels,  but  he  has 
allowed  his  own  light  to  go  out.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  Every  parent  should  make 
it  his  duty  to  encourage  his  children  from  their 
earliest  years  to  think  for  themselves.  He 
should  point  out  to  them  objects  of  interest,  ask 
them  questions  and  encourage  them  to  ask 
questions  in  return.     The  spider  on  the  wall,  the 

flower  in  thefield,  the  stones  in  the  river-bed 

his  children  should  be  encouraged  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  everything  that  they  see,  and 
to  try  to  find  out  for  themselves  interesting  facts 
about  this  thing  or  that,  and  thereby  develop 
the  inquiring  spirit.  A  child  brought  up  like 
this  would  have  immense  advantages  over  his 
fellows  ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  India  if  Indian 
parents  would  make  more  of  their  children's 
understandings  rather    than  be  content    if  their 
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little  ones  learn  their  day's  quantum  of  spelling, 
and  tables  and  write  the  daily  pa^^e  of  their 
copy-books  neatly.  If  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
were  once  roused,  it  would  take  a  considerable 
degree  of  educational  stiffening  to  choke  it  off. 
The  kindergarten  system  of  education  for  the 
younger  children,  a  system  which  expressly  aims 
at  unfolding  the  thinking  faculty,  might  be  most 
happily  developed  in  India  ;  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  finding  teachers.  Senior  students 
must  likewise,  of  course,  be  encouraged  to  habits 
of  research,  and  under  the  new  system  of  educa- 
tion that  the  Government  of  India  has  now 
introduced,  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  will 
be  given,  but  unless  such  habits  have  been  deve- 
loped in  childhood,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  even  the 
best  scholastic  encouragement  will  work.  It  is  the 
children  with  whom  most  special  pains  should 
be  taken  ;  and  if  this  be  done,  it  may  be  said, 
with  a  slight  change  in  the  wording  of  an  old 
proverb,  "Take  care  of  the  juniors,  and  the 
seniors  will  take  care  of  themselves."  The  nsain 
maxim,  however,  that  this  chapter  would  teach 
is  the  maxim  that  if  India  is  to  prosper  her  sons 
must  be  possessed  of  an  inquiring  mind.  .  ;;, 
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VI. 
INVESTIGATION. 


W 


E  will  imagine  that  our  villager  is  now  in 
an  enterprising  frame  of  mind.  He  has 
been  roused  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  trade  and  of  industry  is  a 
patriotic  cause,  and  he  is  now  anxious  to  do  his 
country  and  himself  a  service  ;  he  has  realized 
that  if  he  could  induce  some  of  his  fellow- 
villagers  to  co-operate  in  the  good  work,  he  and 
they  could  jointly  promote  a  much  larger  and 
more  profitable  undertaking  than  he  could 
promote  by  himself  alone,  and  he  is  accordingly 
trying  to  make  influential  converts  to  his  creed  ; 
the  reader's  itinerary  discourses  have  filled  him 
with  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  he  has  returned 
from  the  exhibition  full  of  ideas  which  an  in- 
quiring study  of  the  exhibits  has  aroused.  He 
is  seated  on  the  little  platform  round  the  big 
banyan  tree  outside  the  village  temple,  and  he 
is  rapt  in  deep  thought.  This  moment  is  per- 
haps the  noblest  moment  of  his  life.     He   is  at 
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this  moment  a  prophet — a  priest— a  demigod 
— waiting  for  the  inspiration  to  come.  At  this 
moment  it  is  the  thought  of  his  people — of  his 
country— —that  is  quickening  his  mind.  At 
this  moment  he  is  meditating not  the  dam- 
ming of  the  watercourse,  by  which  he  may  get  an 
extra  share  of  water  for  his  own  rice-fields  at  his- 

neighbour's  expense not    the   launching   of 

a  lawsuit,  by  which  he  may  deprive  his  neighbour 

of  some  of  his   land but   the  starting  of  an 

enterprise  which  shall  make  his  neighbours  and 
himself  conjointly  rich,  and  which  shall  possibly 
be  the  means  of  converting  an  insignificant 
village  into  a  thriving  town.  But  what  is  the 
enterprise  to  be  ? 

If  our  villager  is  bent  merely  on  making  a 
little  money,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  find  him 
a  money-making  undertaking.  Here  is  a 
recipe  : — Take  a  quantity  of  ghee  and  twice  the 
quantity  of  curry  powder  ;  mix  carefully,  make 
up  into  pellets  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  sell  as 
«  Viriline  Pills:  Rs.  2  for  a  box  of  fifty".  This^ 
is  a  kind  of  enterprise,  however,  on  which  we 
should  not  like  to  see  our  villager   embark  ;   for 
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though  it  is  paying,  it  is  not  patriotic.  That  it 
is  paying  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
medicine- vendors  find  such  sale  for  patent  medi- 
cines of  the  *'  viriline  "  sort  that  they  can  aflPord 
to  advertise  them  at  length  in  as  many  Indian 
newspapers  as  will  accept  their  advertisements. 
The  writer  has  just  counted  in  a  single  copy  of 
an  Indian  newspaper  as  many  as  ten  of  these 
advertisements,  each  advertisement  covering  a 
large  space,  and  he  finds  therein  two  causes  for 
lamentation — first,  that  there  should  be  in  India 
the  occasion  for  such  a  large  demand  for  medi- 
cines of  the  "  viriline  "  sort,  and,  secondly,  that 
there  should  be  such  questionable  medicines  as 
those  advertised  specifics  often  are. 

But  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  our  villager 
is  looking  for  something  more  than  mere  profit, 
and  is  bent  on  an  enterprise  that  will  do 
honour  to  himself  and  his  partners.  What  par- 
ticular enterprise  shall  he  hit  upon  ?  It  may  be 
hard  to  say  ;  but  here  he  must  indent  on  hi& 
inquiring  spirit ;  for  it  is  only  as  the  result  of 
deep  thought  that  he  can  decide  what  enterprise 
will  be  suitable  for  his  own  particular  part  of  the 
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land.  He  must  ask  himself  questions :  "  Can 
anything  be  done  to  bring  this  village  into  closer 
touch  with  the  world  at  large  ?"  "  Is  there  any- 
thing that  the  world  wants  which  this  village  is 
specially  fitted  to  supply  ?"  "  Are  there  in  the 
hills  near  this  village,  or  in  the  forests,  or  in  the 
open  tracts,  any  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
productions  that  could  be  developed  to  a  profit  ?'* 
*'  Are  there  any  half-hearted  or  decaying  local 
industries  that  could  be  advantageously  taken  in 
hand  for  their  improvement  ?"  "Could  any  con- 
veniences be  introduced  into  the  village  itself  by 
which  the  labour  of  production  could  be  lighten- 
ed and  the  productive  out-turn  of  the  village  be 
so  much  the  greater  ?"  This  little  book  makes  no 
pretence  of  being  able  to  reply  to  these  questions 
with  any  valuable  suggestions  as  to  enterprises 
that  would  be  likely  to  pay  ;  it  aims  merely  at 
outlining  the  method  which  the  prospective 
promoter  of  industrial  enterprise  may  pursue 
when  he  casts  his  inquiring  mind  around. 

At  tlie  exhibition  our  villager  saw,  perhaps,  a 
light  tramway  runing  round  and  round  the 
grounds.     His  village,  perhaps,  is  one  of  a  large 
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cluster  of  villages  lying  ia  a  populous  district 
some  nine  or  ten  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
railway  station  ;  and  there  are  villages  all  along 
the  route.  There  is  a  continual  stream  of  way- 
farers passing  to  and  fro,  men  with  bundles  on 
their  heads,  women  with  babies  on  their  hips,  and 
children  with  travel-sores  on  their  feet.  A  con- 
siderable percentage  of  these  travellers  would 
gladly  pay  acouple  of  annas  or  so  for  the  privilege 
of  riding  instead  of  walking,  if  only  a  vehicle 
were  to  be  had.  And,  besides  the  wayfarers,  there 
are  heavily-laden  carts  continually  lumbering 
along  the  road,  making  a  serious  business  of  get- 
ting their  bags  of  produce  to  the  station.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
tramway  running  along  the  road,  as  a  feeder  to 
the  railway,  would  be  an  immense  boon  to 
travellers,  would  open  up  the  country  to  commer- 
cial development,  and  would  be  highly  profitable 
to  its  enterprising  promoters.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
pensive matter  to  lay  down  rails,  and  a  variety 
of  systems  are  open  to  choice,  ranging  from 
cheap  mono-rail  tramcars  drawn  by  bullocks  or 
horses  to    comparatively  expensive but  also 
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cheap— light-railway  cars  drawn  by   a   steam 
or    electric  engine  ;    and    if   a  few  more  or  less^ 

wealthy  villagers    put   their  heads  together 

and  also  a  percentage  of  their  rupees,  and  start- 
ed a  company,  the  thing  might  soon  be  done. 
What  a  different  place  that  cluster  of  villages 
would  be !  The  rails  would  link  it  up  with  the 
world  ;  stores  of  grain  and  fruit  would  go  lightly 
along  to  the  world's  markets,  and  timber  trees 
that  cumbered  the  ground,  too  far  away  from 
the  busy  world  to  be  valuable,  would  now, 
through  easiness  of  transport,  be  rich  possessions.. 
Or,  perhaps,  the  cluster  of  villages,  with  their 
teeming  population  and  their  wealth  of  grain  and 
of  unutilised  timber,  is  too  far  away  from  a  rail- 
way station  to  be  brought  into  touch  with  the 
iron  road,  but  is  only  a  few  miles  away  from  a 
navigable  river.  A  cacal  to  the  river  would  put 
those  villages  in  touch  with  the  wide  world. 
A  canal  need  be  no  costly  affair.  A  narrow 
channel,  just  wide  enough  for  a  single  barge  ta 
move  along,  with  passing  stations  every  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  so,  would  suffice  for  a  beginning,  and 
under   reasonably  favourable  conditions  should 
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be  practicable  for  a  small  joint-stock  company^ 
If  forests  be  available,  the  canal  would,  of  course, 
furthermore  serve  the  profitable  purpose  of 
floating  logs  of  timber  to  the  coast.  If  no  town 
already  exists  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  emigrants  from  the 
villages  to  establish  a  village  port,  which  might 
eventually  grow  into  a  thriving  town,  at  which 
sea-going  vessels  would  call  for  the  exports  that 
the  villages  would  send  down. 

Schemes  such  as  these  might  be  too  large  for 
our  villager  to  think  of;  but  there  are  smaller 
possibilities  for  enterprising  industrialists  with 
small  means.  In  the  exhibition  grounds  our 
villager  saw,  perhaps,  an  oil-engine  pumping 
up  water  from  a  tank.  The  little  eugine^ 
worked  lustily  all  day  long,  with  a  minimum 
of  attention ;  and  a  goodly  stream  of  water 
poured  continuously  from  the  trough  above. 
Very  different  this  from  the  laborious  march 
backwards  and  forwards  of  our  villager's 
sleepy  water-bullocks  and  from  the  thin  and 
intermittent  flow  from  his  well  and  still  more 
different  from  the  splish-splash,  splish-splash,  of 
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the  man  who  irrigates   his  fields  by  hand  with  a 
leathern  bucket!   It  is  possible  that  our  villager 
and  his  friends  might  do  much  public  good  with 
one    or    more   small  engines.     With    a   goodly 
supply  of  water  to  draw  upon,  they  might  form 
a  co-operative  company  which   would  construct 
an  irrigation  canal  and  supply  water  over  a  con- 
siderable area.     Bullocks   are  expensive  to  buy, 
and  their  keep  is  a  daily  consideration  ;   and  the 
cost  of  their  feed  could  be  set  against  the  cost  of 
the  fuel  for  the  engine.     But,  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  number  of  intelligent 
persons,   co-operating  for   their  own    advantage 
and  for  the  advantage  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
forming  a  company  with  a  small    capital    at    its 
back,   could    formulate   a  system    of   irrigation 
which  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  on 
the  conditions  that  prevail  at  present. 

Creak!  creak!  The  music  of  the  village  oil- 
presses  is  borne  on  the  breeze.  The  slow'^paced 
bullocks  march  round  and  round,  as  the  small 
boy,  seated  on  the  revolving  bar,  with  a  huge 
stone  by  his  side,  drives  them  on,  and  as  the  seeds 
in   the  great  wooden    vase    are  slowly    made  to 
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part  with  their  oil.  Such  primitive  machinery 
was  all  very  well  in  the  past,  and  may  even 
serve  a  purpose  in  the  present  generation  ;  but 
it  is  a  slow  and  laborious  process  ;  and  an  up-to- 
date  oil-mill,  such  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  in  India  and  in  Indian  jails,  would 
do  the  work  much  better,  and  would  be  far  more 
productive.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  a  compa- 
ratively small  capital  to  set  up  the  machinery 
and  to  keep  it  going,  and  a  small  company 
might  possibly  develop  the  local  oil-pressing 
into  a  thriving  industry. 

In  yonder  street  the  village  weavers  are  work- 
ing at  their  trestles,  laboriously  stretching  the 
warp  which  will  afterwards  be  transferred  to  the 
primitive   looms.     The  weavers  work  for  a  pit-^, 

tance scarcely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 

together  ;  and  ,  yet,  although  the  labour  is  so, 
cheap  and  although  the  cotton  grows,  perhaps, 
in  neighbouring  fields,  yi)n  village  damsel  at  the 
well  is  draped  in  Manchester  cloth  !  Why 
should  this  be?  Mainlv  because  the  weavers  are 
behind  the  times.  If  intelligence  and  enterprise 
worked   together,   the   local    weaving   industry 
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could  be  so  re  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
age  that  it  should  supply  the  neighbourhood 
with  articles  that  would  defy  foreign  competition. 
In  a  district  where  cattle  are  abundant  the 
hides  will  be  many.  Why  should  India  send  the 
great  bulk  of  her  hides  out  of  the  country, 
leaving  the  tanners  and  leather  manufacturers 
in  other  countries  to  reap  the  best  part  of  the 
profit  ?  Why  not  tan  hides  and  manufacture 
leather  in  the  district  where  the  carcases  are 
flayed,  and  ser\d  only  the  superfluities  abroad  ? 
A  good  tannery  pays,  and  so  does  the  manufacture 
of  leather  goods.  A  company  might,  perhaps, 
make  large  profits,  and  do  much  good  to  the 
district,  if  it  should  buy  up  the  hides,  tan  them 
on  the  best  principles,  and  then,  with  a  proper 
leather- working  plant  and  with  a  body  of  Indian 
chucklers  under  efficient  control,  should  manu- 
facture not  merely  all  the  leather  goods  that  the 
neighbourhood  requires  but  also  a  supply  of 
well-made  articles  for  export  to  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  even  abroad. 

The   steam    saw-mills    of    Burma   reap   rich 
profits.     In  India,  it  is  the  laborious  hand-saw 
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•that  does  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work. 
Hand-labour,  to  be  sure,  is  cheap,  but,  where  a 
large  supply  of  timber  is  available  and  where 
transport  is  easy,  a  steam  saw-mill  ought  to  be 
cheaper  still.  Sawn  planks,  moreover,  are  more 
easily  moved  and  packed  than  clumsy  logs,  and 
-our  villager,  if  there  are  forests  near  the  village 
and  if  a  railway  or  a  tramway  is  available,  might 
possibly  promote  a  company  which,  witli  a  steam 
saw-mill  busily  at  work,  would  export  largely 
and  reap  a  rich  reward. 

Apart,  too,  from  direct  industrial  enterprises, 
our  villager  might  perhaps  promote  a  joint- 
stock-company  of  another  sort  that  should  work 
both  for  patriotism  and  for  profit.  Much  has 
been  written  before  now  on  the  subject  of  village 
banks  ;  but  it  is,  any  way,  likely  that  an  enter- 
prising company,  working  a  well-conducted 
joint-stock  village-bank,  might  make  good  profits 
for  itself  and  at  the  same  time  rescue  a  whole 
district  from  the  evils  of  unscrupulous  money- 
lending.  Lending  money  to  the  right  sort  of 
people,  at  reasonable  interest  and  for  good  pur- 
poses, a  company  of  repute  would    be  likely    ta 
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attract  to  itself  all  the  borrowers  in  a  district  sa 
that  the  only  clients  of  the  sowcars  would  be 
the  undeserving  folk  to  whose  extravagances 
the  bank  would  refuse  to  minister. 

So  far,  we  have  only    touched  on  the  surface 
of  the    possibilities    of   industrial  development. 
Yon   hills    that    rise  in   the   background  of  the 
village  may  contain  an  unknown  wealth  of  coal, 
or  of  iron,  or  of  copper,  or  of  any  other  valuable 
metal ;    but  for   the  discovery    of  these  there  is 
need   of   expert    knowledge.     Where   shall   the 
expert  be  found  ?    Even  here  the    villager   may 
perhaps  be  doing  his  country  a  service  if,  instead 
of  driving  his  son   into  Government   service  or 
the  Law,  he  has   him  trained   to  a  knowledge  of 
Nature,  and  sends  him  out  into  the  world  to  dis- 
cover some    of  Nature's    hidden  treasures.     The 
man  who  presents  India  with  the  discovery  of  an 
iron  mine  in  the   neighbourhood  of  a  coal-mine 
will  have  done  far  more  good  to  India  than  the 
clever  official   who  rakes  in  a  larger  revenue  for 
Government  than   his   predecessor,  or  than  the 
celebrated  lawyer   who  makes   fine  speeches  in 
the  High  Court.     If  our  villager  has  the  money 
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and  the  will  to  send  his  son granted  the  lad's 

intelligence through  an  Indian  Bachelorship 

of  Science,  and  also  the  money  and  the  will  to  send 
him  afterwards  to  Europe  or  to  America  or  to 
Japan  to  study  raining  and  mineralogy  and 
electrical  engineering,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
him  back  to  India  to  do  his  best  for  his  country 
and  for  himself,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
young  man  may  do  great  things. 

Happily,  students  are  not  without  help.  The 
Government  of  India  awards  a  technical  scholar- 
ship every  year  to  enable  the  holder  to  proceed 
to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  technical 
instruction  in  some  particular  industry.  During 
the  past  five  years  the  scholarship-holders  have 
studied,  respectively,  the  following  five  industrial 
subjects  : — Weaving  ;  the  Leather  Industry  ; 
Textile  Chemistry,  as  applied  to  dyeing,  bleach- 
ing, finishing,  and  printing  textile  fabrics  ;  Soap- 
making  ;  Metallurgy.  The  scholarship-holder  of 
the  present  year  has  chosen  to  study  Weaving. 

One  industrial  scholarship  per  annum,  such 
as  the  Government  awards,  would  not  have  much 
eflfect  upon  the  industrialism  of  the  three  millions 
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of  iahabitants   of  India,  bui  much  help  is  very 
appropriately  given  by  patriotic  associations. 

Chief  among  such  associations  is  the  "Asso- 
ciation  for   the    advancement    of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Education   of  Indians,"    the  office  of 
which  is  in  Calcutta,  which  is  sending  out  this 
year   as    many    as    48    young  men    to  England, 
America,  France,  Germt^ny,  Sweden  and  Japan.' 
The  Association  was  established    in    1904  ;  it  is 
liberally     supported   by     many    noblemen    and 
gentlemen  ;  it  has  received  considerable  support 
from  Government  officials,  and  the  Bengal  Gov- 
ernment contributes  Es.  5,000  a  year  to  its  funds. 
Its  object  is  "to  enable  properly  qualified  students 
to  visit  Europe,  America,  Japan,  or  other  foreign 
countries    for  studying  Arts  and  Sciences.''     In 
distributing  scholarships,    no   regard    is  paid  to 
race  or  creed  ;  the  six  young  men  who  were  sent 
abroad    in   the  first  year   included  one  Bengali 
Mahomedan,  one  Behari  Mahomedan,  one  Indian 
Christian,  and  three  Hindus  from  various  districts. 
To  gain  a  scholarship  a  student  must  either  have 
passed    the    F.   A.  Examination  or  have  studied 
for  not  less  than  three   years    in    the  apprentice 
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department  of  the  Sibpur  Engineering  College. 
Industrial  students  in  Europe  or  America  are 
awarded  Rs.  100  a  month,  and  industrial  students 
in  Japan,  where  the  expensess  are  small,  are 
awarded  Rs.  50  a  month.  For  students  in  science 
special  extra  emoluments  are  forthcoming.  The 
last  report,  which  describes  progress  down  to 
the  31st  March,  1911,  is  full  of  interest.  It 
shows  that  besides  sending  young  men  abroad 
to  study,  the  Association  is  doing  good  work  in 
India  itself.  An  agricultural  settlement  has  been 
started  near  Devghar  ;  it  has  45,000  bighas  of 
land,  which  are  cultivated  on  the  co-operaUve 
system,  with  about  300  participators ;  roads, 
bridges,  and  buildings  are  being  constructed,  a 
large  garden  has  been  planted,  and  many  fine 
buildings  have  been  built.  It  is  proposed  to 
start  an  agricultural  college,  and  it  is  expected 
that  students  will  take  to  large  farming  as  the 
result  of  their  training.  A  company,  called  the 
'  Small  Industries  Development  Company*  has 
been  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
^.rticles  such  as  pencils,  buttons,  and  umbrellas ; 
buildings  have  already  been  erected,  machinery 
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has  been  set  up,  and  work  begun.  Amongst  the 
officials  of  the  Association  there  is  a  *  Committee 
of  Experts/  and  this  Committee  recommends  to 
industrialists  the  following  industries: — Matches; 
small  hardware,  including  pins,  needles, 
spades,  umbrella-frames,  knives,  scisssors  ;  soaps ; 
buttons  ;  horn  combs  ;  glassware  ;  enamel ; 
porcelain  ;  pencils  ;  leather  ;  paints  ;  acids.  The 
Government  is  so  far  in  sympathy  with  the 
Association  that  it  has  expressed  its  willingness 
to  help  the  Association  to  start  a  Technical 
College  and  has  already  taken  action  on  a 
scheme  which  the  dissociation  has  submitted.  A 
very  interesting  feature  of  the  Eeport  is  a  state- 
ment, covering  ten  pages  of  small  print,  sketch- 
ing the  doings  of  returned  students  and  of 
students  who  are  now  abroad.  We  have  spoken 
elsewhere  of  students  going  abroad  to  learn  an 
industry  and  failing  to  make  any  use  of  their 
knowledge  when  they  return  to  India,  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  Associa- 
tion s  scholarship-holders,  and  the  results  testify 
to  careful  selection.  The  award  of  scholarships 
only    to  students    who    have   passed    the  F,  A. 
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-examinatioii  or  who  have  studied  for  three  years 
at  Sibpur  must  necessarily  weed  out  a  number  of 
undesirables.  In  a  private  letter  the  Secretary 
states  that  about  40  out  of  65.  students  who 
have  returned  from  abroad  have  obtained  good 
appointments  on  salaries  from  150  to  550  rupees 
a  month.  Some  of  them"  carry  on  all  the  large 
purel)''  Indian  tanneries  in  Ben<^al  and  Orissa,  as 
well  as  the  large  soap  factories  in  Calcutta." 
Others  are  employed  by  the  Government  in 
Sericulture,  Agriculture,  and  Industrial  Chemis- 
try ;  others  are  employed  by  the  large  European 
firms  as  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers ; 
others  are  the  chief  professors  of  the  Bengal 
Technical  Institute  i  and  others  are  working  on 
their  own  account  at  the  small  industries,  named 
above,  which  the  Association's  Committee  of 
Experts  have  recommended. 

The  Bengal  Association  is  not  the  only  Associa- 
tion that  is  doing  such  work.  The  National 
Fund  and  Industrial  Association,  Madras,  does 
work  of  a  similar  character  on  a  very  small  scale. 
In  India  itself,  at  the  Government  Engineering 
Colleges,  and  at  such  institutions  as  the  Victoria 
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Technical  Institute  at  Bombay,  a  good  technical 
training  is  now  to  be  had  ;  but  for  some  years  to 
come  It  will  no  doubt  be   necessary   for  young 
Indians  to  go  abroad  to  learn  trade  and  manufac- 
tures  on  modern  lines.  The  great  requirement,  of 
course    IS  money,  and,  although  there  has  been 
much  hberality  on  the  part  of  a  few,  there  is  room 
for  much   liberality  on  the  part  of  many  more  • 
and   the   Secretary   of  the   Bengal  Association 
declares  that   he  is  greatly  disappointed    at  the- 
apathy  of  his  countrymen  towards  starting  indus- 
tries.    But,  notwithstanding  the  disappointment 
of  earnest-minded  men,  there  is  much  encourage- 
tnent  in   what  a  few  earnest-minded  men   have 
already  achieved,  and  India  may  be  congratulated 
on  the  progress  of  industrial  activity.   It  is  to  be 
hoped    that    the    beginnings  will   lead   to   such 
success  that  within  a  few  years  there  will   be  a- 
number  of  young  Indians  successfully  developing 
the  resources  of  every  district  in  India. 

Here  it  will  be  well  to  offer  our 'villager  a 
word  of  warning.  In  an  earlier  chapter  the 
industrial  patriot  was  urged  not  to  be  timid  in 
enterprise :  but  here   he  may  be  urged,  on  the 
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Other  hand,  not  to  be  rash.  A  joint-stock- 
company  must  not  be  founded  on  any  mere 
hazardous  likelfhood  that  a  suggested  industry 
will  pay ;  for  if  the  venture  should  come  to  grief 
and  if  the  shareholders,  including  the  industrial 
patriot,  should  lose  their  money,  the  industrial 
patriot  will  have  brought  upon  his  district  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  In  the  case  of  an 
enterprise  which  he  finances  entirely  himself  he 
may  incur  such  risks  as  he  pleases,  although 
even  in  this  case  a  failure  may  discourage 
future  industrialists  ;  but  he  must  be  parti- 
cularly careful  in  cases  in  which  other  people's 
money  is  involved.  Every  new  enterprise 
must  necessarily  be  attended  with  a  certain 
amount  of  risk,  for  there  are  nearly  always 
miscalculations  and  unforeseen  factors  to  be 
reckoned  with.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  face  a 
reasonable  risk,  and  altogether  another  thing  to 
launch  rashly  on  a  speculative  project.  At  the 
time  of  an  industrial  awakening,  such  as  we  may 
believe  to  be  the  state  of  things  in  India  now,  it 
often  happens  that  certain  persons  get  bitten 
with  a  speculative   mania  and  that  a  number  of 
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w.ld-cat  schemes  are  formed.  In  England,  in 
l<^0  during  the  speculative  mania  over  the 
toouth  Sea  Scheme,    a  number  of  wild  joint-stock 

enterprises    were  started one,  for  example. 

for  extracting  silver  from  lead   and   another  for 
m.p<.rting  asses  from  Spain.  Our  villager,  seated 
m  the  shade  of  the  big   banyan  tree,  pondering 
over  possible  schemes,  must  accordingly  be  care- 
ful in  what  he  does.     When   the   idea  has  come 
to  h.m  of  a  scheme   that  is  really  likely  to  be  a 
benefit   to   himself  and  his  village,  let  him  turn 
It  carefully  over  in  his  mind ;  let  him  have  many 
a..d  serious  consultations  with  such  of  his  neigh- 
bours as  he  can   persuade  to  join  him,  let  him 
devise  the  scheme  carefully  in  its  details,  and  let 
him,  If  necessary,  seek  expert  advice  ;  and  then 
when  he  sees  the  way  clearly  in  front  of  him  and 
feels    confident   of  success,    let    the    scheme  be 

launched and    launched    then    with  a  coura- 

geous  determinatio-,  that  it  shall  surely  succeed 

_  It  IS  not,  of  co.use,  in  the  villages  alone  that 

citizeiKs    of  India    must   take   an   active  part  in 

industrial  development ;  but  it  is  in  the   villages 

where  there  is  so  little  progress,  and  where 
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the  object-lessons  of  industrial    development  are 

so    few that   industrial    development    needs 

specially  to  be  preached.  Some  of  India's  cities 
are  doing  good  industrial  duty.  The  approach 
to  Calcutta  by  the  Hughli  is  likely  to  impress  a 
new-comer,  even  from  one  of  the  great  industrial 
centres  of  the  West  or  of  the  Far  West,  with  an 
idea  of   the  city's   industrial   greatness.     Huge 

chimneys  on  both  sides    of   the  river which 

have  made  the  "  smoke  nuisance  "  a  serious  topic 

amongst  Calcuttaites pour  forth  such  volumes 

as  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  greao  fac- 
tories that  they  represent,  Bombay,  too,  and 
neighbouring  cities  are  representative  of  great 
things  in  the  west  of  the  land,  while  Cawnpore, 
with  its  cotton  mills  aiid  its  woollen  mills,  with 
its  soap-works  and  its  leather  works,  is,  with 
other  cities,  representative  of  great  things  in  the 
north.  It  is  in  India's  cities,  as  distinct  from  her 
villages,  that  we  must  primarily   look  for   great 

things-- tkings  much  greater  than   there   now 

are.  It  is  in  the  cities where  crowds  of  edu- 
cated men  are  gathered  together,  where  the 
standard  of  living  is  far  higher  than  in   the  fields. 
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where  skilled  labour  can  be  had  and  can  be  deve- 
loped, and  where  the  houses  and  the  shops  and 
the  very  streets  are  blatant  with  the  productions 

of  foreign  enterprise that  enlightened  citizens 

should  be  resolved  to  play  their  part,  either  as 
organisers  or  as  shareholders,  in  large  industrial 
and  commercial  schemes,  and  be  determined  to  let 

India  know  that  India  can  do  what  to  other  nations 
18  possible. 

Let     the    Indian    gentleman,     seated  in    his 
arm-chair,    look    round  his   room   and  consider 

its  conditions.     The    foreigner's   trademark 

which  for  India  is  "  the  mark  of  the  beast  " 

is  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  The  lamp  by 
his  side  was  made  in  Germany,  the  chimney  was 
made  in  Austria,  the  oil  was  produced  in  Eussia, 
and  the  match  with  which  the  lamp  was  lit  was 
made  in  Sweden  or  in  Japan.  The  clock  that 
ticks  on  the  shelf  was  made  in  America,  and  the 
watch  that  ticks  in  his  pocket  w&s  made  at 
Geneva.  The  ink  in  his  inkstand  was  made  in 
London,  the  nib  in  the  penholder  was  made  at 
Birmingham,  and  the  pencil  in  his  pocket  was 
made  in  Bavaria.     The  broadcloth  of  the  coat  on 
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his  back  was  made  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  socks 
on  his  feet  were  made  in  Germany.  The  scissors 
with  which  his  wife  has  just  cut  out  a  petticoat 
were  made  at  Sheffield — if  not  in  Germany,  the 
cotton  cloth  was  made  at  Manchester,  so  is  the 
thread  with  which  she  is  sewing  it,  while  the 
needle  was  made  at  Birmingham,  and  the  silk  of 
the  jacket  that  she  is  wearing  was  made  in  France. 
The  biscuit  that  the  husband  is  nibbling  was  made 
at  Eeading,  the  plate  from  which  he  took  it  was 
made  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  soda-water  tumbler 
at  his  elbow  was  made  in  Austria.  The  oleographs 
on  the  wall  were  made  in  Germany,  and  the 
screws  in  the  frames  were  made  at  Birmingham. 
The  list  is  in  no  way  complete,  but  it  is  long 
enough  for  a  reminder  of  India's  dependence. 
We  will  consider  one  more  example.  Suppose 
the  reader  should  be  passing  a  school  at  a  time 
when  the  small  scholars  are  trooping   out,    each 

perhaps  with  his  whole  library  in  his  hand a 

first  reader,  a  primer  of  Arithmetic,  a  primer  of 
Geography,  a  slate,  and  a  six-pie  ruled  manu- 
script book  for  his  exercises  at  home and 

suppose  the  reader  should  stop  one  of  the   small: 
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scholars  on   his  way  and   examine   the  exercise 
Book,  It  IS  almost  certam  that  he  would  find  the 
^ords  "  Made  in  Austria"  inscribed  on  the  front 
page.^  Surely,  it  is    quite    anomalous    that,  with 
India  s  resources  such  as  they  are,  it    should    be 
possible  for   a    European    country    to  send  out 
paper  exercise-books  for  the  use  of  the    school- 
going  population  ii,  India.  Exercise-books    may 
be  small  things  in  their  way;  but,  bound  as  they 
are  in  gay  wrappers,  with  the  anomaly  of  a    pic- 
ture of  the  Emperor  of  India  for  the    crest    and 
the  words  "Made  in  Austria"  for  the  motto,   they 
are  ubiquitous  reminders  that  the  paper  industry 
in   India  is   not    what   it  might  be.     The  paper 
industry  has  attained  considerable  dimensions  in 
^engal    but    ,t    was    noticeable   at   the  Madras 
Exhibition    of   1903.04    that   there    was  only  a 
single  exhibit  of  India-made  paper,  and  that  this 
solitary   exhibit   was   nothina   better    than    the 
yellowish  kind  of  paper  that  is.in  common  use  in 
the  bazaar.   There  is  room  for  well-managed  paper 
iactories  in  every  presidency,  and  if  things  were 
worked  rightly  it  should  be  impossible  for  conti- 
nental  manufacturers  to  compete  in   the  supply 
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of  the  Indian  demand.  The  instances  of  foreign 
importations  which  we  have  mentioned  should 
be  sufficient  for  any  one ;  but  if  still  more 
instances  are  wanted,  the  bazaars,  the  European 
shops,  and  the  very  streets  themselves,  will  supply 
them.  Something  must  be  done,  and  it  is  patriotic 
and  enterprising  men  in  the  cities  that  must  be 
foremost  in  doing  it;  they  must  stir  themselves 
for  the  production  of  new  things.  The  Indian 
National  Congress  has  made  an  excellent  move 
with  its  industrial  exhibitions  ;  some  of  its 
members  might  go  even  farther,  by  taking  an 
active  joint-stock  part  in  the  actual  introduction 
of  new  and  economic  Indian  enterprises.  If  it  is 
profitable  to  import  things  into  India,  it  should 
be  still  more  profitable,  under  truly  economic 
conditions,  to  manufacture  them  in  India  itself. 
Much  has  been  done  ;  but  it  is  only  a  begin- 
ning after  all.  The  Madras  Exhibition  of 
1903-04  was  to  many  an  agreeably  surprising 
evidence  of  the  great  advance  that  India  had 
made  in  all  kinds  of  industrial  enterprise,  and 
it  proved  that  India  can  turn  out  excellent 
articles  in  every   branch  of  industry.      But  there 
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is    much    to    be    done   yet.     India    has  yet    to 

develop    her    iron    and  steel, a  development 

which  the  Tata  Company  of  Bombay  are  courage- 
ously attempting she  has  to  establish  her  glass 

factories,  to  harness  her  waterfalls,  and  to  bring 
her  industries  up  to  the  highest  point  of  excel- 
lence ;  and  India's  golden  age  of  industry  will 
not  have  arrived  till  she  supplies  as  far  as  she 
possibly  can  her  own  wants  and  until  the  foreign 
importer  finds  his  occupation  gone.  The  end 
is  a  great  one  ;  and  the  citizen  of  India  will  have 
deserved  well  of  his  country  who  helps  in  how- 
ever slight  a  way  towards  its  fulfilment. 


VII. 
INDIAN  ART. 


W 


HILE  our  villager  is    still    considering   the 
various  ways  in   which  he    might   confer 
some  industrial  benefit  upon  his  village,  we   will 
turn  our  attention  for  a  few  minutes  lo   the    im- 
portant subject  of  Indian  art.  Art   may   be  con- 
sidered from  different  standpoints.  ArcM  Lecture, 
for  example,  is  a  very  high  art,  and  it  is  an    art 
in  which  India  has  for  centuries   excelled.    The 
magnificent  Mahomedan  mosques    and    ruins   in 
the  north,  and  the  magnificent,  if  sometimes  bar- 
baric, Hindu  temples  and  ruins  in  the  south,  are 
amongst  the  world's  wonders  ;  and  even    in   the 
present  day  the  coolie  stone-cutter  and  the  deco- 
rative painter  display  much  of  the   artistic    skill 
which  helped  to   adorn  the    ancient    buildings. 
But  temples  and  mosques,  since  they  are   unable 
to  be  transported  from  their  sites,  have  no   part 
in  the  commercialism    which  we  are  discussing ; 
neither  temple  nor  mosque  could  be  bought  and 
carried  away  ;  and  Indian    Art,  therefore,  so  far 
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as  it  relates  to  our  subject,  must  be  considered 
under  two  heads — first  under  the  head  of  Art 
proper,  as  represented  by  pictures,  and,  secondly, 
under  the  head  of  Art  appUed  to  industry,  as  re- 
presented by  such  artistic  productions  as  wood- 
carving,  decorated  metal-ware,  and  embroidered 
cloth.  Art  in  India  as  represented  by  artist- 
ically decorated  objects  of  industry  is  of  a  very 
high  standard  of  excellence,  whereas  art  in  India 
as  represented  by  pictures  is  decidedly  poor. 

We  will  consider  the  pictorial  art  of  India 
first.  Such  professional  artists  as  there  are  in 
India  are  mostly  portrait  painters,  making  a 
poor  living  by  painting  the  portraits  of  Eajahs 
and  Zemindars  who  desire  to  see  themselves  on 
the  walls  of  their  ancestral  dwellings.  Such  por- 
traits are  not, as  a  rule,  worthy  to  be  called  ''works 
of  art"  ;  the  features  are  wooden,  and  the  expres- 
sion is  soulless  ;  but,  provided  that  the  por- 
trait is  an  unmistakable  likeness,  and,  provided 
that  the  turban  and  the  gold-laced  coat  make  a 
brave  show,  the  portrait  is  duly  accepted  'and  is 
hung  on  the  ancestral  walls.  In  the  first  edition 
of  this  book  the  writer   said  that  although    he 
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wouldshriiik  frr)m  doing  any  injustice  to  any  pos- 
sibly unknown  artists  of  merit,  yet,  judging  from 
the  Indian  pictures  that  one  saw — the  contribu- 
lions  of  Indian  artists  to  picture  exhibitions,  the 
scenery    and  the   painted  drop-scenes   in  Indian 
theatres,  the  Indian  pictures  in   Indian   picture- 
shops,  and   the    Indian  pictures  on  the  walls  of 
Indian    gentlemen's  houses,  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  otherwise  than  that  the   pictorial    art   in 
India  taken  as  a  whole  was  by  no  means  admira- 
ble.    Although  much  of  that  comment  of  eight 
years  ago  still  holds  good,  it  is  a  very  agreeable 
fact    that    since  the   first  edition    of  this  book 
was   written,  the    art    of    painting    has     made 
great    progress    in    India.        A    few  years    ago 
most  of  the   Indian   exhibits    in   picture  exhibi- 
tions   were    laughable     caricatures,    but    now, 
although    such      caricatures     are     still     many, 
there    are    generally    some  -really  good  pictures 
by  Indian  artists  to    be  seen.     The    best-known 
of  the    modern   artists   in   India    was  the   cele- 
brated   Ravi    Varma  of   Travancore,  who    died 
in    1908.     He  painted   pictures    that  would  be 
admired    anywhere,    and  he  did  excellent  work 
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for  India,  inasmuch  as  he  devoted  his  brush  to 
depicting  scenes  of  Indian  Hfe  and  of  Indian  lore. 
He  rose  above  portrait-painting  and  succeeded 
in  producing  works  of  artistic  *  creation,'  having 
painted  from  his  imagination  divers  scenes 
illustrative  of  ancient  Indian  stories ;  and  he  may- 
be said  to  have  inaugurated  a  new  Indian  school 
of  painting.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Ravi 
Yarma's  fame  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  the  commercial  instinct  to  establish  an  oleo- 
graphic  factory  for  the  cheap  reproduction  of 
his  pictures,  whereby  copies  of  his  works  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  thousands  of  Indian  homes  ; 
but,  considering  the  state  of  art  in  India  when 
he  took  to  painting,  it  may  be  said  tkat»his  art 
itself  was  high  enough  to  deserve  the  great  fame 

that  he  won.     As  successors  to  Ravi  Varma- 

whose  son  by  the  way  has  followed  in  his    foot- 

g^epy there  are  now  not  a  few  Indian  painters 

of  considerable  merit.  There  are,  for  example, 
some  Parsis  in  Bombay  who  turn  out  creditable 
work,  and  there  are  also  some  meritorious 
painters  in  Bengal.  Mr.  Gangooly,  for  example, 
a!  Bengali  artist,    who  has  come   into  the    front 
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rank  of  Indian  painters,  exhibited  a  pleasing  little 
picture  at  the  Madras  Elxhibition  of  1903-4 ;  it  re- 
presented a  bathing  ghat,  and  the  general  design, 
as  also  the  watery  atmospheric  effect,  showed 
work  of  considerable  genius.  A  recent  .picture 
of  Mr,  Gangooly's  was  reproduced  in  the  Modern 
Review  for  May,  1911,  and,  judging  from  the 
reproduction,  the  picture  itself  should  be  a  real 
work  of  art.  It  is  entitled  :  '  His  Day's  Eeward  '  5 
and  represents  a  field-labourer  returning  home  in 
the  twilight,  with  his  team  of  bullocks,  and  beino- 
met  by  his  wife,  who  holds  up  to  him  their  little 
one  with  his  hands  outstretched  for  the  paternal 
embrace.  Another  Bengali  artist  gained  honours  a 
few  years   ago    in    Europe  while  he  was   only    a 

student  in  continental  studios whose  work  ixx 

India,  however,  has  not  up  to  the  present  won 
him  further  renown.  Many  more  modern  Indian 
artists  might  be  mentioned,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  feel  assured  that  if  Art  in  India  continues  to 
progress  as  it  has  progressed  within  the  last  feV7 
years,  it  will  deserve  the  world's  recognition.  ' 
There  are  several  reasons  for  the  long-lasting 
inferiority  of  pictorial  art  in   India.     In  the  first 
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place,  India,  as  also  China  aud  Japan  and  other 
countries  in  the  East,  has  never  till  lately  been 
brought  into  touch  with  the  highly  refined  style 
of  art  that  has  grown  up  in  the  West.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  pictorial  art  all  over  the  world 
was  once  upon  a  time  of  the  crude  style  that 
still  prevails  in  the  East ;  but  a  new  and  improv- 
ed style  of  art  had  its  birth  in  ancient  Greece, 
where  art  developed  amongst  a  naturally  artistic 
people  ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  Europe  came 
under  the  Greek  influence,  art  throughout 
Europe  was  gradually  brought  to  its  present 
high  standard.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Greek 
influence  had  little  or  no  efi^ect  upon  pictorial 
art  in  India  or  in  China  or  in  Japan,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  indigenous  art  in  these 
Eastern  countries  is  in  the  present  day  no  more 
than  a  sorry  degeneration  from  the  peculiar 
style  of  art  of  some  three  or  four  thousands 
years  ago.  In  the  present  day,  therefore,  the^ 
Indian  "  artist "  frescoes  his  walls  with 
gods  whose  limbs  are  of  decidedly  non-human 
anatomy  but  whose  features  are  by  no  means 
divine,  and  who  are  grouped  together  in  groups- 
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that  are  in  defiance  of  perspective  laws  ;  and 
the  Indian  scene-painter  outside  the  big  cities 
daubs  stage-wings  with  representations  of 
red-coated  British  soldiers  whose  posture  would 
send  a  drill-sergeant  into  a  fit.  The  Indian  child, 
therefore,  starts  life  without  any  hereditary 
instincts  of  high  art,  such  as  seem  to  be  inborn 
in  the  average  picture-loving  child  in  Europe. 

A  reason  for  the  very  slow  development  of  art 
in  India  even  in  the  present  day  lies  no  doubt 
in  the  fact  that  the  Indian  child  sees  few,  if  any, 
pictures  that  will  develop  his  taste.  The  English 
child,  even  if  his  parents  are  only  moderately 
well  off,  sees  comely  pictures  on  the  walls  of  his 
own  home  and  on  the  walls  of  the  homes  of  his 
playmates  ;  in  his  daily  walk  with  his  mother  or 
his  nurse  he  stops  at  the  picture-shop  windows 
and  inhales  artistic  fancies  ;  and,  as  he  grows 
a  little  older,  he  is  taken  to  the  National  Gallery 
and  other  picture  galleries,  and  perhaps  also  to 
the  Eoyal  Academy's  annual  exhibitions.  How 
different  this  from  the  pictureless  desert  of  life 
in  India.  The  average  Indian's  ideas  of  pictures 
are  divided  between  nightmare  gods  and  panto- 
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»n>me  beasts,   enlarged   photographs,  and  cheap, 
oleograph.c  platitudes  of  European  ladies,  of  the 
<^erman  Emperor,   and  of  Swiss  lakes.     What 
wonder  if  he  is  uninspired  !  or   what   wonder  if 
^'s   inspiration   rises  no   higher   than   the   stan- 
dards  that  he  sees  !    When   he   paints  he  copies 
the  oleographs,   and    when   he  draws   he  copies 
the  photographs  ;  and  it   is  no  wonder   that  the 
average  Indian    when  he   paints  in  oils   thinks 
that  he   has  attained  the  acme  of  success  if  hi» 
picture   looks    as    much   like   an    oleograph  as 
possible,  and   that    when  he  draws  a  portrait  in 
pencil  he  flatters  himself  that  his  work  is  excel- 
lent  if  he  has   attained   a    photographic  efiect  1 
Ihat  this  IS  the  case  will  be  testified  by  any  one 
who  has  studied  the   contributions  that  are  still 
sent  by  many  Indian  painters  to  picture  exhibi- 
tions in    India.     At    these   picture   exhibitions, 
however,    which    are    held   from   time    to    time 
at  different   towns  in  India,  there  are  usually  a 
considerable  number  of  fairly  good  pictures  both 
by  European    and  Indian  contributors,  and   the 
exhibitions  should  help  greatly  to  a  better  appre- 
ciation    of  art ;    especially    if   the    committees  , 
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were  more  careful  to  exclude  crude  inartistic 
productions.  If  every  large  town  in  India  could 
gradually  work  up  a  permanent  picture  gallery, 
into  which  the  Indian  public  might  stroll  at  will, 
a  great  deal  would  have  been  done  towards 
freeing  India  from  the  reproach  of  being  a 
pictureless  country. 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  an  apprecia- 
tion of  pictorial  art  is  undoubtedly  developing  in 
the  land,  but  it  is  possible  that  a  positive  hind- 
rance to  a  development  of  artistic  feeling  may  have 
been  found  in  the  method  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  worked  its  good  intentions  to  create  an 
artistic  taste.  The  Government,  recognising  the 
deplorable  lack  of  artistic  appreciation  in  India, 
has  ruled,  at  least  in  certain  provinces,  that  every 
child  in  all  forms  up  to  the  Matriculation  clas& 
shall  learn  freehand  drawing.  Freehand  draw- 
ing is  an  excellent  thing  in  its  way.  It  is  the 
A,  B  and  C  and  the  grammar  of  art.  But  the 
method  of  teaching  freehand  drawing — and  free- 
hand drawing  only up  to   the   Matriculation 

standard  is  ruinous  for  true  artistic  appreciation. 
Throughout    his   whole    school     career    a  lad's 
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course    in  art    consists   in   being  taught  to  draw 
squares  and    circles,    geometrical    patterns,  and 
impossible    flowers;    it    is   these    only  that  most 
Inspectors  will  look  at ;  and  the  average  Inspector 
would  ignore  as  something  like  an   impertinence 
a  prettily  shaded  sketch   of  a  palm-grove   or  of 
a    cow    in  a  meadow— pictures    of   things   that 
the  Indian  boy  sees,  and  the  drawing    of   which 
would  be  likely  to  inspire    him    with   a  genuine 
appreciation  of  art.     Suppose  a  teacher   should 
attempt  to  create  a  taste   for    English    literature 
in  a  similar  fashion  !  Consider  the  process.     The 
child,  beginning  with  the  alphabet  in  the  earliest 
form,  would  continue  with  the  study  of  spelling 
and  grammar  up  to  the  end  of  his  school  course. 
He  would  never  have  read   a  story,  never  have* 
learned  so  much   as  a  stanza   of  poetry  ;   but  by 
the  time  he  had  passed  the  Matriculation   exam- 
ination  he  would  perhaps  be  able  to  spell   every 
word  in  the  language  and  would    perhaps   know 
«very    grammatical     rule.      What    a    sickening 
study  it  would  be!   The  student  might  develop 
into  a  lexicographer   but   scarcely   into   a  poet 
And  just  so  with  the  usual  scholastic  education 
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in  drawing.  It  may  develop  the  young  student 
into  a  drafisman,  but  scarcely  into  an  artist.  It 
will  improve  his  mechanical  eye  for  a  parallele- 
piped but  it  will  spoil  his  artistic  eye  for  a  tree. 
It  will  teach  him  geometrical  form  but  it 
will  destroy  the  artistic  spirit.  These  remarks 
are  intended  specially  for  India,  where  the 
youthful  appreciation  of  art  has  to  be  created. 
In  England,  where  the  child  will  draw  pictures 
for  its  own  delectation,   over-doses  of   Freehand 

may  not  be  so  harmful,    but  in    India where 

the  drawing  period  in  school   is  looked  upon  by 

the  boys  as  an  infliction such   over-doses  are 

deadly.  Side  by  side  with  freehand  drawing, 
there  might  be  introduced  into  Indian  schools 
small  ''  picture-copies  *'  graded  according  to  the 

respective    Forms equivalents  of   the   small 

"  stories "  which  the  young  language  student 
reads  with  pleasure  and  with  profit  even  before 
he  knows  the  parts  of  speech  or  the  earliest 
grammatical  rules. 

Here  the  reader  ma}^  appropriately  break  in 
for  a  while  upon  our  villager's  reverie  under  the 
banyan   tree,  and,   after  having  impressed  upon 
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his  understanding  the  advantage  of  having  the 
Jesthetic  side  of  a  boy's  nature  developed  with 
lessons  in  art,  he  should  bid  the  villager  encour- 
age his  own  son,  when  the  latter  comes  home 
for  the  holidays  from  his  English  school,  to  try 
to  improve  upon  his  freehand  lessons  by  attempt- 
ing to  draw  objects   from   nature the  village 

temple,  his  sister  at  the  well,  the  sacred  banyan 
tree,  the  village  tank.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  effort  will  be  so  crude  that  the  young  artist 
will  need  to  tell  people  what  each  of  his  pictures 
means;  but  no  matter  ;  for  the  occupation  will 
have  given  the  boy  an  artistic  pleasure,  and  the 
striving  after  nature  will  have  been  wholesome 
even  if  the  lad  never  develops  into  an  artist. 

Our  villager,  with  a  variety  of  industrial 
schemes  in  his  head,  may  appropriately  be  kept 
listening  a  little  longer,  while  the  talk  turns 
upon  the  second  head  of  Indian  art,  namely,  art 
as  applied  to  industrial  work.  In  this  kind  of 
art,  India,  as  we  have  said  already,  excels.  Her 
wood-carving,  her  ivory-carving, her  ornamental 
metal- ware,  her  art  pottery,  and  her  embroidered 
cloths  are  often  most  beautiful,  and  are  deserved- 
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ly  admired  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  few 
of  the  many  specimens  of  hi^i^h -class  work 
exhibited  at  the  Madras  Exliibition  of  1903-04 
may  be  instanced  as  illustrations.  A  pair  of 
sandalwood  boards  with  which  to  bind  a  photo- 
graph album,  and  which  had  been  carved  by 
three  wood-carvers  in  Mysore,  was  a  fine  piece 
of  work;  the  carving,  which  represented  foliage 
and  forest-animals,  was  in  high  relief,  and  was 
truly  Indian  and  highly  artistic  ;  and  the  article 
was  bought  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  for  Es.  450.  Some  of  the  other  exhibits 
of  sandalwood  carving  were  still  finer  than  this. 
An  ivory  tankard  from  the  School  of  Arts  in 
Travancore  was  another  fine  piece  of  work ;  the 
delicately  carved  ivory  represented  a  State 
procession  of  the  Maharajah  of  Travancore  ;  the 
tankard  was  bought  for  the  Government  Museum 
at  Madras,  for  Es.  550.  A  wonderfully  artistic 
piece  of  work  was  a  pair  of  engraved  iron  ele- 
phant goads  lent  by  the  Eajah  of  Ettiyapuram  ; 
the  hard  iron  had  been  chiselled  into  a  beautiful 
and  astonishingly  delicate  pattern.  There  were 
some    fine  pieces   of   art    pottery  from    Vellore^ 
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and  some  good  specimens  of  varied  arts  from  the 
School  of  Arts  at  Madras  ;  and  the  numerous  and 
beautiful  exhibits  of  ornamented  cloth  were  such 
as  only  India  could  display. 

But  in   the   matter  of  this   kind  of    art- work 
India  has  need  to  be   on  her  guard.       A  market 
tor  this  sort  of  work  must  be  found  abroad ;  but 
It  will  be  a  pity  if  the  Indian  workman,  in  trying 
to  catch  foreign  customers,  spoils  his  handiwork 
-I he  vulgar  cockney  tourist,  on   the  look-out  for 
presents  for  home,  is  sometims  inclined  to    sneer 
at  I,„ha„  patterns  as    crude,  and  the    travelling 
bnj'er  for  dealers  in  Europe  is  wont  to  beat  down 
high  prices  and  clamour  for  things  that  are  cheap 
It   ,s   an    evil   thing     for    Indian    art    when    an 
Indian    workman  is   moved  too   lightly    by    the 
cockney   tourist's   sneers  or   by    the    travelling 
buyer  s  ckmour  for  "  things  that   are  cheap  •  ■' 
for  u   IS   an   evil   thing  for  Indian  art  when  a 
workman   changes   his  Indian   style  for   a   base 
imitation  of  European  style,  or   when    he  drops 
off  from  excellence  in  order  to  supply  a  demand 
lor  cheap  production,s.    Indian  art- work  is  good  ; 
and  European  art-work  is  good  ;    but  that  which 
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is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  unlovely.  Tlie 
signs  of  an  uprising  of  a  hybrid  species  are  in 
the  land,  and  it  is  a  pity.  Too  much  freehand 
drawing  may  have  wrought  evil  even  here. 
The  Indian  workman  used  to  work  largely  by  the 
eye,  and  his  patterns  were  fresh,  vigorous,  and 
individual,  even  if  they  were  sometimes  not  pre- 
cise. Now-a-days  the  compasses  are  coming  too 
much  into  evidence;  the  patterns  look  too  often  as 
if  they  had  been  '  traced '  from  a  freehand  drawing- 
book,  and  the  work  tends  to  be  monotonous. 
Brass  plates  hammered  by  the  artistic  eye  into 
every  variety  of  pattern  are  of  their  own  indivi- 
dual beauty,  but  if  the  freehand  drawing-copy 
comes  too  severely  into  play,  worked  with  ruler 
and  compasses,  the  plates  might  as  well  be 
hammered  by  machinery  at  so  many  hundred 
per  hour,  and  Birmingham  might  meet  the 
demand  far  better  than  India.  It  is  well,  of 
course,  to  improve  upon  the  ignorant  and 
hideous  caricatures  of  men  and  animals  that 
sometimes  spoil  an  otherwise  beautifully  em- 
broidered cloth,  and  to  make  other  improvements 
of  the  same  sort ;    but  intelligent  persons  who 
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Uat    he  ,„dw,dualuy  of  Indian  work  is  not  lost, 
dL Ippelr.^  '^'^^^  "'  '^^  ^"^-'^^  -"^  '^^^  ^^ir  to 

kc  hat  a  des,g„  should  always  represent  that 
which  IS  possible.  For  example,  a  fine  piece  of 
work  at  the  Madras  Exhibition  ;f  1903  or  was 
ta'bt        '  v!"'  f-getfulness.     It  was  a  car^d 

tabie-_a  heavy  piece  of  furniture the  Ws 

of  wh,ch  rested  most  crushingly  on  the  backs  of 
diminutive  elenhanfc      Tf  ^  •  '^^^j^^  ui 

look  ar  t  ' '7'''*"''-  It  ^*«  quite  painful  to 
look  at !  There  were  several  other  well-carved 
pieces  of  furnuure  which  were  spoiled  by  similar 
shocks  to  the  feelings. 

Indian  workmanship  is  often  spoiled  too  by  a 
careless  lack  of  finish.  This  is  a  fault  which- 
may  .nterfere  disastrously  with  exports ;  for 
finish  ,s  one  of  the  things  that  the  European 
very  properly  demands.  A  n  example  of  lack  of 
finish  was  particularly   noticeable  in  the  case  of 

t  r^\'K     /"'    ^'''^   •"«^^'  ^f-«h"ne   that 
was  exhibited  at  the   Madras  Exhibition.     The 

brazen  figures  were   excellent,  and  excellent  too 
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was  the  general^work;  bat  at  the  base,  where  the 
^dges  of  ^the  brass  plates  had  been  bent  to  a  right 
angle,  they  had  apparently  been  bent  roughly 
round  with  the  fingers,  and  the  brass  had  been 
screwed  down  with  common  steel  screws— — 
and  those  not  even  screwed  home. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  write  at 
any  length  on  the  various  art  industries  of  India, 
and  it  would  be  to  no  profit  ;  for  the  splendid 
work  on  the  subject  by  Sir  George  Bird  wood 
discusses  it  fully  in  expert  fashion,  and  with  a 
literary  charm,  and  is  a  book  which  should  be 
known  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  India's 
industries.     At  the  Madras  Exhibition  there  was 

a  large  and  magnificent  display -magnificent, 

although  suggestive  here  and  there   of  the   need 
that  there  is  for  the   Indian  art-workman   to  be 
on  his  guard.     While  the  hope  of  India's  indus- 
trial   future    means   that   India   must     identify 
herself  more  and  more  with  the  ways  of  the  West, 
the  hope  of  India's  art  industry  means  that  India 
must  hold  aloof  from  the  foreigner's  ways.     For 
her    industrial  progress   she    must  bring    in    the 
steam-engine  and  the    machine  ;   for   the   couti- 
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imation  of  her  art  she  must  be  as  she  is.  Indian 
art-  work  is  excellent,  but  if  Indian  art- craftsmen 
are  to  be  an  abiding  force  they  should  maintain 
an  individuality  in  their  productions,  should 
see  that  their  designs  are  according  to  nature, 
and  should  be  careful  to  put  a  proper  finish  into- 
their  work. 


VIII. 
INDIAN   STORES. 


WE  will  now  imagine  that  our  villager  ha& 
made  successful  researches  for  something 
that  his  village  is  specially  well  fitted  to  produce, 
and  that  in  partnership  with  a  party  of  his  fellow 
villagers  he  has  succeeded  in  turning  out  some 
excellent  wares.  We  will  imagine,  for  example, 
that  his  village  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  at  a 
point  where  fish  are  specially  abundant,  and 
where  the  fishing  industry  could  be  largely 
developed  ;  and  we  will  imagine  that  the  parti* 
cular  industry  that  he  has  hit  upon  is  tinned  fish» 
He  has  done  the  thing  properly.  He  has  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  import  of  tinned  sardines  into 
India,  and  has  found  it  to  be  considerable,  and 
he  has  been  told  that  if  large  and  small  tins 
could  be  turned  out  cheaply,  the  sales,  especially 
in  inland  towns,  would  be  large.  Sardines,  aa 
well  as  numerous  other  species  of  fish  appro- 
priate for  canning,  appear  in  large  shoals  in  his^ 
village  waters so  large  indeed  that  sardines 

10 
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are  used,  as  they  actually  are  on  the  West  coast 
of  India,  for  manure.  Ground-nut  oil,  too,  can 
be  obtained  locally  in  abundance,  and  the  cost 
of  a  tin  of  sardines  would  be  practically  no  more 

than  the  price  of  the  tin   and  of  the  oil the 

price  of  the  fish  in  each  box   being   a   negligible 
quantity.     He  has  obtained   expert   advice  as  to 
the  method  of  preserving  and  tinning  ;  and,  with 
a  lengthy   series   of   experiments   by    a   capable 
hand,  he  has  brought  his  tinned    fish   to  a   high 
degree  of  excellence.     What   must   he  do  next  ? 
He  must  seek  the  means  of  selling   his   wares  in 
neighbouring    towns ;   and   he   looks  round   for 
agents.     The    well    established    European    and 
Parsee  purveyors,  indifferent  as   to   whether   his 
wares  are  good   or   bad,    will   have   no   "  native 
productions  '*  on  their  shelves.    And  why  should 
they  ?  for  if  their  customers  will  give  eight  annas 
for   a   tin   of  Italian  sardines,    why  should  they 
offer  their  customers  a  tin  at  two  annas  six  pies ; 
A  small   consignment  is    accepted  by  Mahomed 
Bux  in  his  little  shop  in   the  Musjid  Bazaar,  and 
is  packed  away  on   Mahomed's  shelves,  amongst 
a  variety  of  miscellaneous  wares. 
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Mahomed  Bux,  is  a  "  hawker  "  as  well  as 
a  shopkeeper  ;  and  the  next  morning  he  adds  an 
experimental  box  of  our  villager's  Indian  sardines 
to  the  contents  of  his  pack. 

*'  Salaam,  Memsahib  !  "  and  Mahomed  Bux 
proceeds  to  unload  his  pack  at  the  feet  of  a  lady 
who  is  sitting  sewing  in  her  verandah.  The 
•lady,  with  the  abundance  of  time  that  the 
Englishwoman  in  India  usually  has  at  her  dis- 
posal, lays  her  sewing  in  her  lap  and  leans  forward 
to  amuse  herself  with  the  display.  Mahomed 
Bux  deftly  unpacks  his  variety  show,  with  the 
stolid  perseverance  that  the  boxwallah  possesses 

paper,    envelopes,      sealing-wax,     scissors, 

thread,  collar-studs,bottles  of  lozenges,  cakes  of 

soap,    boxes   of   matches,  and amongst    the 

rest the  box  of  sardines. 

The  Memsahib  laughs.  ''  Where  in  the  world," 
she  asks,  ''did  you  rake  up  that  box  of  sardines  ?" 
and  she  stretches  out  her  hand  curiously 
for  what  she  supposes  is  the  refuse  of  an  auction 
stock.  The  tin,  however,  is  new,  and  she  reads 
the  label "  Sardines  ;    Eatna  Pillay  and  Co., 
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Muchlipatam  " and  finds  it  a  joke.     "  How- 
much  ?"  she  asks  with  a  laugh. 

"  Three  annas,"  says  Mahomed  Bux  apoWeti- 
cally.  ° 

The  Memsahib  turns  to  her  husband,  deep  in 
his  paper  in  his  long  arm-chair,  and  exclaims 
merrily  ;  "  Look  here,  Bertie  !  Indian  sardines  ' 
111  give  you  some  this  afternoon  with  your  tea  '  " 
.  "You'd  better  not!"  says  Bertie  threaten- 
ingly; "try  tkem  on  Fido." 

«  Poor  Fido  !  "  says  the  Memsahib,  rubbing 
the  tin  on  the  dog's  nose,  "  naughty  man  wants 

to  poison  him  ;  " and  she  throws  the  sardines 

—contemptuously  down,  and  buys  a  packet    of 
needles  and  a  reel  of  thread. 

Mahomed  Bux  packs  up  his  bundle ;  and,  with 
a  few  such  experiences,  he  is  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  his  sardines  before  his  morning's  round  has 
come  to  an  end. 

It  may  be  believed  that  many  most  promising 
mdustries  started  by  natives  of  India  languish  or 
fail  altogether  because  the  wares  are  not  intro- 
duced to  the  public  in  a  sufficiently  responsible 
fashion.     Indian  refined  sugar,   Indian  tea  and 
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coffee,  Indian  cigars,  and  other   things   that   are 
produced  by  Europeans  in  India  sell  abundantly, 
because  the  producers  are  able  to  see  to   it  that 
leading  shopkeepers  supply   their   wares.     Such 
things,  however,  as  Indian  biscuits,  Indian  locks, 
and  so  on  are,   as   a  rule,   not   obtainable   retail 
except   in    small    shops    in    the    bazaar,    where 
the  well-to-do  buyer  is  uidikely  to  see  them  ;  for 
the  European  lady    in   her  victoria,   the   Indian 
gentleman  in  his  coach,  will  seldom  go  slumming 
for  their  wants  ;  they  prefer  to  draw  up  before  a 
portal  at  which  they  can  alight  with  dignity,  and 
within  which  they  find  an  airy  and  well   arrang- 
ed show  room  wherein  to  choose  their  purchases. 
In  the  bazaar  a  new  production  may  lie  neglected; 
ifor  any  newly  introduced  ware  must,   as   a    rule, 
satisfy  the  higher  class  of  buyer  if  it  is  to  succeed; 
the  lower-class  native  is  not  of  course  to  be  de- 
spised as  a  buyer,buthe  is  content  with  very  little, 
and  is  very  conservative  in  that  ;    wherefore  new 
goods  should  appeal  to  the  higher  classes  first, 
and  then,  as  they  cheapen,  may  gradually  become 
acceptable  to  the  crowd.     There  is  not,  actually, 
:any  aristocratic  antipathy  to   the  native   article 
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as  such not  even  in  the  matter  of  things  ta 

eat.     In   Madras,  for    example to   mention, 

amongst  other  establishments,  a  native  tailor's 
shop  in  the  Mount  Eoad,  which,  with  its  fin6 
premises,  is  a  fashionable  tailoring  establishment 
for  Europeans  in  the  city,  and  also  a  magni- 
ficent establishment  belonging  to  a  firm  of 
native  jewellers,  as  well  as  a  fine  establishment 
belonging  to  a  Parsee  embroiderer,  both  of 
which   are    frequented    by    European  buyers  of 

high  degree there   are    native   confectioners 

who,  because  their  establishments  are  in  import- 
ant thoroughfares  and  have  always  been  clean, 
are  favourite  caterers  for  Madras  city,  in  com- 
petition with  European  firms,  and  are  indented 
upon  for  high-class  supplies  for  all  parts  of  the 
presidency;  furthermore,  there  is  a  dairyman 
who,  because  his  premises  are  respectable  and 
his  milk  and  butter  are  good,  has  a  big  business 
and  serves  many  of  the  best  people  in  the  city 
besides  sending  his  wares  to  other  towns.  But 
although  there  is  no  antipathy,  except  on  the 
part  of  a  few  prejudiced  fools,  to  the  Indian  article 
;as  such,  it  is  none   the   less  necessary  that  the^ 
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Indian  article,  however  good  it  may  be,  should 
have  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  public  if 
it  is  to  command  success.  The  small  industrialist, 
however,  would  usually  be  unable  to  open  busi- 
ness with  attractive  premises  ;  and  what  then  is 
he  to  do  ?  The  difficulty  ought  to  be  solved  by 
the  institution  of  Indian  stores. 

Most  readers  will  understand  what  is  meant 
in  this  sense  by  the  word  ''  stores."  A  'store  '  is 
a  large  and  commodious  retail  establishment, 
consisting  of  numerous  show-rooms  opening  one 
into  another,  representing  different  departments 
of  trade,  in  each  of  which  the  customer  sees 
articles  conveniently  laid  out  for  sale.  There  is, 
of  course,  no  bargaining,  each  article  being  sold 
at  its  ticketed  or  catalogued  price  ;  but  if 
the  store  is  properly  managed,  the  sales  in  any 
large  city  should  be  so  large  that  the  prices 
might  be  low.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  a  customer 
to  do  his  shopping  in  an  institution  like  this. 
There  is  a  convenient  promenade  along  which  he 
can  walk,  passing  from  department  to  department 
without  so  much  as  going  out  of  doors.  There 
is  the  piece-goods  department,    the    hosiery  de- 
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partment,  the  hardware   department,  the   furni- 
ture department,    the   grocery   department,  the 
fancy   department    and  so    on,    in    which   the 
difierent  goods  are  exposed.     The  "  Stores  "  is 
merely  a  large  "  shop,  "  in  which  goods  produced 
by  different  makers  are  exposed  for  sale.     Many 
of    the    large   European    shops    in   India    are 
practically  "  stores  "  for    the   sale    of  European 
goods  ;  and  there  are  actual  "  stores  "  in  Bombay 
and    in    certain    other    cities    in  India.     What 
would    seem    desirable    for  India    is  that   there 
should  be   similar  stores  for  Indian   goods,  to 
which  the   small  industrialist   in   India   would 
be   able    to    send    his   goods    on    approval,   in 
the  knowledge  that  they   would   have  a   better 
introduction   to  the  public  than  Mahomed  Bux 
oan  give   them   in  his  dingy  shop  or  with  his 
pedlar's  pack. 

A  beginning  of  such  institutions  was  made 
a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  J.  Chaudhuri,  Barrister- 
at-Law  and  Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford  University, 
was  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Congress' 
Industrial  Exhibition  held  at  Calcutta  in  1901, 
and  when  the  exhibition  was  over  he  conceived' 
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the  idea  of  starting  a  firm  for  the  sale  in  India 
and  abroad  of  Indian  goods.  The  "  Indian 
Stores,  Limited,"  was  registered  in  June,  1902  ; 
its  directorate  was  made  up  of  two  Maharajahs, 
one  of  whom  was  a  legislative  councillor,  four 
business  men,  a  solicitor,  and  the  afore-named 
barrister-at-law,  who  was  the  secretary  and 
managing  director ;  and  its  auditors  were  a  res- 
ponsible firm  of  European  chartered  accountants. 
The  company  worked,  therefore,  under  condi- 
tions that  should  make  it  worthy  of  trust.  The 
following  were  its  declared  objects : — 

(a)  To  collect  chiefly  articles  of  Indian  art,  manu- 

facture, and  produce,  and  to  open  show-rooms 
or  shops  for  the  sale  of  such  articles. 

(b)  To  establish  agencies  in  any  part  of  India  for 

the  sale  and  purchase  of  such  articles  and  to 
do  the  business  of  agents  generally. 

(c)  To  export  such  articles  and  to  import  others, 

and  for  such  purposes  to  establish,  if  neces- 
sary, agencies  outside  India. 
(cZ)     To  aid  and  assist  in  all  possible  manner  Indian 
workmen,  artisans,  manufacturers  and  crafts- 
men, with  a  view  to  procure  articles  of  Indian 
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art,  manufacture,  and  produce,  suited  to  th& 
requirements  of  the  company. 

(e)     To  establish  factories  and  workshops  in  connec-^ 
tion  with  the  business  of  the  company. 

if)  To  promote  the  formation  of  companies,  trusts 
and  combinations,  and  such  other  public 
bodies,  societies,  and  institutions  as  may  be 
necessary  or  expedient  for  stimulating  or 
regulating  the  production  and  increasing  the 
consumption  of  articles  of  Indian  art,  manu- 
facture and  produce,  in  the  interest  of  the 
company  and  that  of  Indian  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

{g)  And  otherwise  to  encourage,  preserve,  revive, 
and  develop  Indian  industries,  art,  and 
manufacture  with  a  view  to  expand  the 
business  of  the  company  and  the  scope  of 
Indian  trade  and  commerce. 

When  the  company  had  been  registered  the 
directors  decided  to  begin  business  as  soon  as  a 
lakh  of  rupees  had  been  subscribed.  This  sum 
was  subscribed  in  a  very  short  time,  and  busi- 
ness  began  in  September  1902.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  audited  accounts  showed  a  net  profit 
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of  about  12  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  paid 
capital,  and  this  profit  was  discreetly  set  apart  as- 
a  reserve  fund  nucleus.  This  was  a  good  begin- 
ning, and  if  things  have  been  worked  properly  and 
in  a  business-like  way,  the  Stores  should  have 
commanded  success.  The  idea  was  excellent.. 
What  succees  the  company  has  had  must  be  read 
in  its  annual  reports  and  balance-sheet. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  book  it  was  remarked 
that  enterprising  citizens  in  different  cities  of 
India  might  look  to  it  whether  they  could  not 
make  considerable  profits  for  themselves  and  at 
the  same  time  confer  a  considerable  benefit  upon 
Indian  trade  by  combining  to  promote  Indian 
stores  in  their  own  cities.  The  more  powerful, 
however,  an  ''  Indian  stores"  might  be,  the  more 
efficient  would  be  its  work;  and  rather,  therefore, 
than  start  small  concerns  in  rivalry  with  the 
company  at  Calcutta,  it  was  urged  that  it  would 
be  well  for  such  enterprising  citizens  to  strength- 
en the  Calcutta  company's  hands  and  at  the  same 
time  to  acquire  initial  strength  for  local  stores- 
by  combining  with  the  Calcutta  company  for  one 
great  "  Indian  Stores,  Limited  "  such  as  would 
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command    the    attention    not  only   of  India  but 
also  of  the  whole  mercantile  world. 

Mahomed  Bux    might  grumble  ;  for  his  pack 
would   be    in    sorry    rivalry    with    the  "  Indian 
Stores."     But  the  interests  of  the  small   hawker 
tribe  can  scarcely  be    considered   in  comparison 
with  the    interests  of    productive    workmen    all 
over  India,  whose  number  moreover  would  very 
largely  increase  if  only  there  were  a  good  means 
of  getting  their  goods  on  the  market.     But  even 
Mahomed  Bux   need  not    despair ;  for,  until  the 
Indian  sun  cools  down,  the  memsahih  will  always 
be  glad  to  do  her  small  shopping  in  the  shade  of 
her  verandah  ;  and   Mahomed   Bux,  as  a  repre- 
sentative   of   the    company,  trundling    a    smart 
hand-cart  painted  in  large  letters  *'  Indian  Stores, 
Limited  ",  would  be  much  more   comfortably  off 
than  Mahomed  Bux  with  a  box  of  his  own  goods 
on  his   back.     His   sardines  would   no  longer  be 
rubbed  on  Fido's  nose,  and   his  earnings   would 
be  greater  than  were  his   profits   on  a  packet  of 
needles  and  a  reel  of  thread. 

In  the  first  edition  it  was  written  that  the  more 
one  thouaht  of  it,  the    grander   would  seem    the 
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possibilit}'  of  a  great  Indian  Stores,  with  a  branch 
in  every  Indian  city  and  a  twig  in  every  town. 
Such  a  company  would  be  a  powerful  factor 
for  the  development  of  Indian  trade,  and 
would  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  production  ; 
the  small  industrialist,  such  as  our  patriotic 
villager,  would  have  an  influential  advisory  body 
whom  he  mii?ht  consult  as  to  the  likelihood  of  a 
demand  for  his  proposed  productions,  and  would 
have  a  ready  agency  for  the  sale  of  his  goods  if 
they  were  counted  worthy  of  being  brought  into 
the  market;  the  customer  in  India  would  have 
the  entree  to  an  attractive  warehouse,  in  which 
he  could  buy  reliable  goods  at  minimum  prices;, 
and  the  Stores  themselves  would  not  only  export 
their  goods  to  foreign  countries  at  wholesale 
prices  but  would  also  provide  other  exporters 
with  an  exhibition  of  goods  in  which  they  might 
deal. 

Things,  however,  have  worked  in  another  way. 
The  idea  of  establishing  *  Indian  Stores  '  in  cities 
and  towns,  as  recommended  in  the  first  edition^ 
caught  rapidly  on  ;  and  within  a  short  time  there 
were  shops  bearing  such  signs  as  "  Indian  Stores" 
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or ''National  Stores'^  in  almost  every  town  ia 
India  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  these 
institutions  have  done  very  much  for  the  develop, 
ment  of  Swadeshi  trade.  And  why  not?  The 
reasons  for  a  want  of  success  have  been  many. 
In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  signboards  have 
been  more  or  less  of  a  fraud,  Kandaswamy 
kept  a  little  shop  in  the  bazaar,  and  when  the 
Swadeshi  fever  was  raging,  he  thought  he  might 

attract  customers    by   putting   a   signboard 

''  National  Stores  " over  his  shop.     The  shop 

was  just  such    a  shop    as    it    had    been    before; 
there  was  nothing  '  national'    in    Kandaswamy's 
enterprise  ;  his  signboard  was  merely  a  catchpen- 
ny   advertisement,  and  he   was   trying  to  make 
money  out  of  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  period. 
His  dingy  shop    was  no  attraction   to   the  high- 
class  buyer,  and  his   inferior   wares    brought   no 
credit  to  Indian  trade.     In  other  cases,  patriotic 
citizens  have  done  well  in  establishing  a  genuine 
"  Indian  Stores  ;  "  but  too  often  they  have   been 
content  to  rent  a  small  shop  as  the  habitation  of 
their  '  national '  emporium,  where  it    could    not 
be  expected  that  any  really  'national '    business 
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would  be  done.  A  case  could  be  quoted  in 
which  a  number  of  leading  men  of  a  large 
town  decided  to  start  an  Indian  Store,  for 
the  development  of  Indian  trade.  At  public 
gatherings  patriotic  speeches  were  made ; 
and  in  due  course  the  local  paper  reported 
in  a  glowing  paragraph  the  ceremonious  cele- 
bration of  the  opening  of  the  emporium.  A 
visitor  who  read  the  report  went  down  the  next 
day  to  look  at  the  institution.  He  expected  to  see 
a  fine  building,  worthy  of  a  national  movement ; 
but  what  was  his  disgust  to  find  that  the  nation- 
al store  was  merely  a  small  rented  shop  in  the 
bazaar,  indistinguishable  from  the  line  of  small 
shops  in  which  one  man  sold  tin  lanterns,  another 
sold  vegetables,  and  another  sold  cigarettes  and 
snuff.  The  '  Indian  Stores  '  lingered  for  a  few 
months,  and  then  died  a  natural  death.  A  busi- 
ness that  is  to  be  national  must  be  done  on  a 
worthy  scale,  and  for  an  '  Indian  Store  '  there 
must  be  a  respectable  capital. 

Indian  Stores  undoubtedly  provide  a  good 
means  for  putting  Indian  goods  upon  the  market; 
but   they    must    be  an  improvement    upon    the 
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small  shop  in  the  bazaar,  or  they  are  well-nigh 
useless— often  worse  than  useless— for  Swadeshi 
ends. 

Over  and  above  the  development  of  Indian 
Stores  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  proprietors  of 
some  of  the  large  European  Shops  might  be  in- 
duced  to  maintain  an  '  Indian  Department.'  The 
European  shopkeeper  is  usually  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  if  it  could  be  shown  to  him  that  an 
Indian  Department,  furnished  with  good  but 
cheap  Indian  wares,  would  be  likely  to  bring 
him  a  profit,  he  would  very  likely  be  ready  to 
listen  to  proposals. 

It  may  truly  be  believed  that  there  are 
great  possibilities  in  well-conducted  Indian 
Stores ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  most  im- 
portant for  India's  industrial  welfare  that  India's 
wares  should  find  buyers  accessible. 


IX. 
INDIANS  CUSTOMERS. 


/"lAHE  prime  object  of  Indians  industrialists 
A  should  be  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible, 
India's  every  need  ;  for  it  is  an  economic  scandal 
that  a  great  country  like  India,  with  its  vast  and 
varied  resources,  should  be  a  large  buyer  in. 
foreign  markets.  In  this  statement  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  protective  duties  for  India.  Free 
Trade  may  remain  a  fixed  principle  ;  but  the 
resources  of  India  are  such  that  if  India's  indus- 
tries were  properly  worked,  foreign  imports 
must  automatically  fall  off;  and  when  once  the 
native  Indian  iron  becomes  a  practical  thing, 
the  day  of  India's  absolutism  should  have  come. 
India's  prime  customers,  then,  should  be  the 
population  within  her  own  borders,  and  her 
secondary  customers  should  be  foreign  nations, 
to  whom  she  will  send  her  surplus  stores.  India 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  large  exporter  already,  sending 

Tast  quantities  of  grain  and  hides  and  raw  cotton, 
11 
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oil-seeds,  and  other  such  productions  to  foreign 
lands  ;  but  the  very  list  of  her  exports  testifies  to 
the  backwardness  of  her  industrialism.  The 
export  of  grain  is  well,  but  instead  of  hides  she 
should  be  exporting  leather  goods,  instead  of  raw 
cotton  she  should  be  exporting  piece-goods,  and 
instead  of  oil-seeds  she  should  be  exporting 
soap.  India's  agriculture  is  magnificent ;  it  is 
her  manufacturing  industries  that  have  yet  to 
establish  their  greatness.  Within  her  own 
borders  there  are  three  classes  of  customers 
whom  industrial  India  may  serve,  namely, 

1.  Natives  of  India, 

2.  Europeans  in  India, 

3.  Governments,    Municipalities    and 

public  companies. 

The  native  of  India  is  a  very  much  larger 
buyer  thau  he  was,  and  his  wants  are  increasing 
year  by  year.  Nearly  a  century  ago,  when  the 
question  of  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly 
of  Indian  trade  was  under  discussion,  Colonel 
Munro — afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  the  emi- 
nent Governor  of  Madras — wrote  as  follows  : — 
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"  No  nation  will  take  from  another  what  it  can 
furnish  cheaper  and  better  itself.  In  India,  almost 
every  article  which  the  inhabitants  require  is  made 
cheaper  and  better  than  in  Europe.  Among  these 
are  all  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  leather,  paper, 
domestic  utensils  of  brass  and  iron,  and  implements 
of  agriculture.  Their  coarse  woollens,  though  bad, 
will  always  keep  their  ground,  from  their  superior 
cheapness ;  their  finer  camblets  are  warmer  and  more 
lasting  than  ours. 

''  Griassware  is  in  little  request,  except  with  a 
very  few  principal  natives,  and  among  them  is  confined 
to  mirrors  and  lamps  ;  and  it  is  only  such  natives  as 
are  much  connected  with  Europeans  who  purchase 
these  articles.  They  keep  them,  not  to  gratify  their 
own  taste,  but  to  display  to  their  European  friends 
when  they  receive  their  occasional  visits  ;  at  all  other 
times  they  are  put  out  of  the  way  as  useless  incum- 
brances. Their  simple  mode  of  living,  dictated  both 
by  caste  and  climate,  renders  all  our  furniture  and 
ornaments  for  the  decoration  of  the  house  and  the 
table  utterly  unserviceable  to  the  Hindus  ;  living  in 
low  mud  houses,  eating  on  the  bare  earth,  they 
cannot  require  the  various  articles  used  among  us. 
They  have  no  tables  ;  their  houses  are  not  furnished 
-except  those  of  the  rich,  which  have  a  small  carpet  or 
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a  few  mats  and  pillows.     The  Hindus  eat  alone,  many 
from  caste  rules  in  the  open  air,   others  under    sheds, 
and  out  of  leaves  of  trees  in  preference  to  plates.     But 
this  is  the  picture,  perhaps,  of   the  unfortunate  native 
reduced  to  poverty  by  European  oppression  under  the- 
Company's  monopoly  ?     No,  it  is  equally    that  of   the 
highest  and  richest  Hindu  in  every  part  of  India.    It  is 
that  of  the  Minister  of  State.  His  dwelling  is  little  better 
than  a  shed;  the  walls  are  naked,  and  the   mud  floor 
for  the  sake    of   coolness,  is    every   morning   sprinkled 
with  a  mixture    of   water    and  cow-dung.     He  has  no 
furniture  in  it.     He  distributes  food  to  whoever  wants 
it,  but  he  gives  no   grand  dinners  to  his  friends.     He 
throws  aside  his  upper  garment,  and,  with  nothing  but 
a  cloth  round  his  loins,  he  sits    down    half-naked,  and 
eats  his  meal  alone,  upon  the  bare  earth  and  under  the- 
open  sky." 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  vras  a  keen  observer  of 
men  and  manners,  and  he  was  a  clear  and  forci- 
ble writer  ;  and  even  those  whose  knowledge  of 
India  can  go  back  no  farther  than  a  couple  of 
decades  can  easily  conceive  that  Sir  Thofhas's 
remarks  must  have  been  a  very  precise  account 
of  thmgs  as  they  were  in  his  time.  The  picture 
indeed,  is  not  altogether  a  caricature   of  things 
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^s  they  often  are  in  the  present  day.  Even  nowia 
rural  districts  the  wants  of  the   people   are   few, 
and  even  now  the  rural  grandee    who    lives    his 
inner  life  in  a  bare-walled  room   thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  have  one  showy    apartment    hung    with 
big  mirrors  and  with  lustra-decked    chandeliers, 
wherein  to  receive  the   Collector     on   his  jama- 
bandi  tour  or  such   other   European  officials  or 
tourists   or   shikarees  as    may    occasionally  visit 
him.     But  educated  India,  conservative   though 
India    is,    has    changed    exceedingly     since    Sir 
Thomas  Munro's  days,  and  India,    as   a  buyer  of 
manufactured  goods,  is  very  di^erent  from  what 
it  then  was.     Not  only  has   the  development   of 
mills    in    Lancashire   ousted   India's    hand-made 
cotton,  which  in  Sir  Thomas    Munro's    days  was 
^'  made  cheaper  and  better  than  in  Europe,"  but 
•other  articles  of  European  manufacture  are  very 
much  more  in  demand  than   they    were.     In  the 
days  of  Munro  glassware  was  "  in  little  request.'' 
It   is  ii)    very  considerable   request    now.     The 
appearance  of  cheap  kerosene  oil  and   of  cheap 
^lass  lamps  has  worked  a  change.     The  humble 
Jabourer  may  still  be  content  to  lighten  his  dark- 
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ness    with    a   glimmering    wick    in    an    eanheo 
saucer  of  country  oil,  but  the  kerosene  lamp  has 
made  Its  way  into  every  town,    and    is    common 
even  in  villages.     In  every    "  big  bazaar"   there 
IS  at  least  one  lamp-shop,  and  it  does   a  thriving 
trade.     In  lamp-chimneys   alone  there  is   room 
for  a  great  Indian  industry.  Lamps  and  mirrors^ 
moreover,   are   not   the   only   glassware   that   is 
in  demand.     The  town-bred  Indian  of  the  upper 
and    middle    classes   has   a    fondness    for    soda- 
water too   often   with   a   dash   of  whisky  or 

brandy    superadded and    glass    tumblers,  as 

well  as  soda-water  bottles  are  in  legionary  requi- 
sition.    In    the    better   houses,   moreover,   glass 
window-panes  are  taking  the   place   of  the   old- 
fashioned  shutter  which  kept  out  the  light  when 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  in  the 
better  shops  glass-paned   show-cases   are   taking 
the    place    of   dusty    shelves.     In    the    days    of 
Munroabrass  dish,  a  brass  drinking  vessel,  and 
plantain-leaf-plates  were  the  only  tea  and  dinner 
service  of  an  Indian  household.     Leaf-plates  still 
hold  their  own,  but  the  use  of  crockery  is  coming 
in ;  one  or  more  "tea-shops"  exist  in  every  bazaar^ 
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and  cups  and  saucers  line  the    board.     Fingers 
are  still,   to  be   sure,  the  food-bearers  from  the 
plate  to  the  mouth  ;  so  spoons  and  forks,  except 
in  the  case  of  Anghcized  Indians,  are  not   yet    m 
any  considerable  demand ;   but  there  is  a  begin- 
ning of  the   use  even   of    these  in    the  service  of 
the  meals.     The  rough  country-made  paper  that 
Munro  described  as  supplying  the  Indian's  wants 
is  seldom  used  nowadays  for  anything  better  than 
wrapping  up  goods,  and  there  are  few  respectable 
Natives    nowadays    who    use    other    than  note- 
paper  or    foolscap    for     their     correspondence. 
The  great  change    that  has  come    over    India  is 
manifest.     The  standard  of  living  is  continually 
growing   higher.     Whether    or    not    this    is    to 

India's  advantage- whether  or    not    India  is 

the  happier  for  the  change,  it  is  not  for  us  here 
to  discuss.  It  is  the  Indian's  wants  that  we  are 
dealing  with,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  his  wants  are 
continually  increasing,  and    that  there  is,  conse- 

quejitly,  a  much  greater  demand which  India 

should  supply for  manufactured  articles  than 

there  was  in  former  days.  The  town  population 
of  India  is  multiplying  rapidly,  and  every  immi- 
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grant  into  a  town  contracts  a  want  of  many 
things  that  his  rustic  father  never  knew.  He 
dresses  better  than  his  father  did.  and  he  wears 
more  clothes  ;  and  in  his  everyday  life  he  has 
many  niore  comforts.  On  returning  home  after 
his  day  s  work  he  reclines  in  a  long-arm  chair 
whereas  his  father  used  to  recline  on  the  do- 
mestic  pial*     He    writes    on  paper,  at  a  table, 

whereas  his  father if  his  father  ever  wrote  at 

all used  to  write   on  a  cadjan  leaf  on   his 

Jsnee.     He  reads   in  comfort   by  the  light  of  a 
reading-lamp,  whereas  his  father  used  to  strain 
h's   eyes    by    the   glimmer   of  a    ohiraq.f      He 
washes  with  soap,   whereas  his  father  used   to 
rub  himself  with  water.    Perchance  he  plays  the 
harmonium    or    the    violin,    whereas  his  father 
used  to   bang   the   tomtom   or  click  his  finger 
and   thumb.     He  tells   the    time  by  his  watch, 
whereas  his  father  used  to  guess  the  time  by  the 
sun  or  the  stars.     Every  Indian   reader   will   be 
ab  e  to  fill  in  the  picture  for  himself,  and  will  be 
able  to  recogniseUiatJf^India   can  succeed   ia 

*  Verandah-floor. 

t  Native  earthen  lamp. 
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^supplying  her  own  wants,  importing  little  or 
■nothing  from  abroad,  her  Indian  customers  alone 
will  be  very  large  consumers  of  the  goods  that 
India  turns  out. 

The  European  population,  apart  from  the 
"  country-borns  "  and  the  Eurasians,  form  a  very 
small  community,  but  they  are  a  community 
amongst  whom  high  salaries  and  expensive  tastes 
prevail;  and  they  constitute  a  fine  body  of  buyers 
whose  absolute  custom  would  be  well  worth  India's 
having.  The  salary  of  a  European  in  India  may 
be  said  to  be  on  an  average  some  ten  times  the 
salary  of  a  native  in  a  corresponding  state  of  life. 
The  services  of  a  native  graduate  can  be  readily 
obtained  on  an  initial  salary  of  Es.  25  a  month  ; 
but  there  are  not  many  English  graduates  who 
would  come  out  to  India  on  less  than  an 
initial  salary  of  Ks.  250,  if  on  that!  A  native 
clerk  in  a  mercantile  ofiice  is  glad  to  get  Es.  15 
a  month  to  start  with ;  but  the  imported 
European  "assistant"  usually  gets  more  than 
Es.  150.  A  salary  of  Es.  100  a  month  is  as  big 
a  plum  amongst  natives  of  India  as  a  salary  of 
Ks.    1,000  amongst  imported  Europeans.     The 
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united  earnings,  therefore,   of  all  Europeans  in 

India-= in  the   Civil  and  Military  services,  in 

the  Police,  the  Forest,  the  Educational  and  other 
departments,  as  well  as  in  Railways,  in  Mines,  in 

the  Law,  and  in  Commerce must  amount' to 

a  Croesic  sum  such  as  might  form  the  subject  of 
a    miser's    dream.      And     what     the    European 

earns  m  India  he  generally  spends and  often 

a  good  deal  more !     The  pity  of  it  is  that  Lidia's- 
manufacturers  get  so  few  of   his   rupees.     If  we 
would  discuss  why  a   European  in  India    spends 
so  much,  we  might  answer  in  the  first  place  that 
It  IS   somewhat    expensive  to   live   in    India    in 
strict    accordance    with    European    style.      The 
European  who  comes  to  India   naturally   desires 
to  enjoy  the   same  things    in    India   that  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  in  Europe  ;  and  such  things 
are  often  expensive.     For  a  homely   example,  if 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  eggs  and    bacon    for 
breakfast  in  England,  he   may  like  to  have  eggs 
and  bacon  for  breakfast   out  there  j    but  though 
eggs  in  India  are  cheap,  the    tinned  bacon  that 
he  must  buy  in  India  is  very  much    dearer  than 
the  humble  "  rasher  "  that  he  feasted  on  at  home  * 
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similarly,  if  he  drank  beer  in  England,  he  could 
get  a  tumbler  of  the  best  draught  ale  for  two 
pence,  whereas  in  India  he  must  get  his  tumbler- 
ful out  of  a  bottle,  which  will  cost  him  at  least 
four  or  five  times  as  much.  It  may  also  be 
answered  that  the  European  in  India  is  by  no 
means,  as  a  rule,  so  provident  as  his  brother 
usually  is  at  home.  In  England,  when  pay-day 
comes  round  the  salary-earner  will  very  likely 
be  reckoning  up  his  future  expenses,  with  a  view 
to  calculating  how  much  he  can  add  to  his 
credit  at  the  bank  ;  in  India,  though  he  has  a 
larger  salary,  he  will  probably  be  reckoning  up 
his  past  expenses,  with  a  view  to  calculating 
how  much  the  bank  will  add  to  his  debit.  Tlie 
conditions  of  life  in  India  b}"  no  means  tend  to 
make  the  European  a  provident  creature.  In 
all  the  services,  both  civil  and  military,  as  well 
as  in  many  private  departments,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  save  ;  for  there  is  a  pension  to  look 
forward  to,  for  oneself  in  old  age  or  for  one's 
wife  and  children  ;  and  in  cases  where  there  is 
no  pension  Europeans  in  India  are  generally 
benevolent  enough  to  get  up  a  big-figure  sub- 
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scription  for  old  Brown's  widow  and  children  if 
the  winding  up  of  the  defunct  Brown's  supposed 
magnificent  business  leaves  his  widow  and  chil- 
dern  penniless.  European  social  life,  too,  ir.  India 
IS  expensive.  It  is  too  hot  to  do  much  pleasuring 
m  the  day-time  ;  so,  apart  from    business,  life  in 
India  resolves  itself  largely    into    a  round  of  ex- 
pensive dinners,  bridge  parties,  and  hours  at  the 
club.     People  with  big  salaries  give  the  lead,  and 
people  with  small  salaries  try  to  follow  suit.  The 
young  man  whose  tastes  in   England  were  of  the 
simplest  learns   to    appreciate  a  glass  of  sherry- 
and-bitters   before   dinner   and  a  glass  of  char- 
treuse   at    the    end;     the    young    man    who    in 
England   used   to   smoke   occasional   pipefuls  of 
cut  tobacco  learns  in  India   to  smoke    unlimited 
Egyptian  cigarettes ;  the  man    who    in   England 
went  down  to  office  in  a  tram    finds  it  necessary 
in  India  to  go  down  in   a   brougham  ;   the   man 
who  in  England  would  have  put  down   his  name 
for  a  shilling    or  half-a-crown   as  a  subscription 
to  parish  festivities  is  ashamed    in   Lidia  to  con- 
tribute lees  than  twenty  rupees  to  station  sports. 
It  is  the  Indian  system  ;  and  he  would  be  a  brave 
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and  not  necessarily  admirable —man  wha 

would  break  absolutely  through  it.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  memsahib.  Indian  housekeeping, 
so  far  as  the  actual  necessities  of  life  go,  is 
absurdly  cheap  ;  but  the  round  of  dinners  and 
entertainments  and  amusemeuts  makes  it  abnor- 
mally dear.  Many  of  our  European  house- 
wives in  India  belong,  of  course,  to  a  class  of 
society  in  which  they  would  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  continual  rounds  of  social  entertain- 
ments before  they  came  to  the  country ;  but 
many  do  not.  In  India,  however,  a  second 
nature  is  soon  acquired ;  and  the  clergyman's 
daughter  who  in  England  may  have  been 
accustomed  to  neighbourly  tea-parties,  with  the 
sober  excitement  of  a  small  dinner-party  when 
the  bishop  came  to  confirm  the  children  at  her 
father's  church,  soon  learns  to  go  with  the 
current  when  she  marries  her  cousin  in  India, 
and  ere  many  weeks  have  passed  she  dines  and 
gives  dinners  as  to  the  Anglo-Indian  manner 
born.  European  life,  then,  in  India  is  an 
expensive  thing ;  and  it  is  a  pity  for  India  that 
India  should  not  obtain  more  of  the  European's 
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custom  than    she    does.     If  India  could  supply 

good  articles  cheap from  a  packet  of  pins  to 

a  grand  piano the  English  housewife  in  India 

would  take  them.     For  the  Englishwoman  is  by 
nature  thrifty  ;  and,  although  in  India  she   may 
be  extravagant,   she   likes,   nevertheless,   to   get 
her  extravagances  cheap.     Even  the  spendthrift 
wife  is  usually  a  hard   bargainer  with   her   cook 
and  with  her  bazaar  purveyors  ;    and  it  is  in  the 
knowledge    of    this    natural    fondness     of    an 
Englishwoman  for  getting  things  cheap  that    the 
European  draper  is  so  constantly   advertising  a 
*'  sale,"  with  "  astounding  bargains  ";  and   if  the 
Indian    manufacturer    will    only    provide    good 
bargains  in  the  shape   of  new  'manufactures,  he 
will  assuredly  reap  his   reward.     The   extent   of 
European  buying  in   India   can    be   seen    in   the 
fact    of    the    great    European      emporiums    of 
European  goods,  which  emporiums  are   continu- 
ally frequented  by  European  buyers,  and  which 
do  a  still  larger  business  by   value-payable   post 
in    the    mofussil,      Indian    manufacturers    have 
their  eyes  no  doubt  on  the  importers' catalogues, 
-and  India  may  hope  that,   as  time  goes  on,  the 
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imports  will  gradually  give  more  and  more  way 
to  the  India-made  article.  It  was  shown  in  the 
last  chapter  that  there  is  no  actual  antipathy  to 
India-made  goods  as  such  ;  and  herein  there  is 
much  hope.  The  two  firms,  to  be  sure,  which 
at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1903-4  exhibited 
specimens  of  Indian-made  whisky  may  no  doubt 
expect  that  the  antipathy  to  Indian  whisky  will 
be  such  that  a  good  many  years  must  go  over 
their  heads  before  Indian  whisky  will  be  drunk 
at  a  St.  Andrew's  dinner,  however  good  an 
imitation  of  the  genuine  usquebaugh  the  Indian 
article  may  be  ;  but,  apart  from  wines  and  spirits 

and   even  in  these   there   is  much   hope  fqr 

India in  the  trade  thereof,  though  not  in  the 

drinking  ! it  may  be  believed  that  enterpris- 
ing manufacturers  in  India  could  cut  very  large- 
ly into  the  importing  business.  Add  to  the 
fluctuating  European  population  the  large  number 
of  domiciled  Anglo-Indians  and  Eurasians,  all  of 
whom  share  more  or  less  in  the  demand  for 
European  goods,  and  the  total  is  a  very  con- 
siderable body  of  buyers  whose  wants  might  be 
supplied.  ;  ;,  hn  i 
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As  for  the  requirements  of  the  Supreme  arid 
Provincial  Governments,   of   Local   Boards  and' 
Municipalities,    of   Eailways,    of  Mines,   and  of 
divers  semi-public  and  private  bodies,  the  reader 
will  easily  conceive  that  the  buying  here  is  enor-> 
mous.     In  the  matter  of  Governments,    India  is 
happily  past  the  days  when  unsympathetic  Secre- 
taries of  State  used  indirectly  to  sneer  at  Indian 
productions  and  to  insist  on  supplying  every  want 
of   Indian    secretariats  and    public    works    with 
articles  purchased  by  themselves  in  England.  The 
change  that  has   been   brought  about   is  a  most 
happy  one,  by  which  the  supplies,  in  the  shape  of 
such  articles  as  locks  and  safes  and  paper,   are 
largely  purchased  in  India,    and  by  which  large 
contracts,  as  for  saddles  and  boots,  for  clothing,, 
and  for  soap,  for  military  and  other  purposes,  are 
given  to  manufacturers— not,  of  course,  necessa- 
rily native  manufacturers— in  India.    The  work- 
shops of  the  different  Indian  railways,  moreover^ 
are  great  technical  institutions   employing  large 
numbers  of  hands  and  spreading  a  knowledge  of 
mechanical  engineering  throughout  the  country  - 
and  when  India's  native  iron  can  be   practically? 
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worked  it  will  be  a  great  day  when  Indian  engi- 
neers shall  turn  out  engines  in  India,  In  the 
matter  of  hospitals,  it  was  of  much  interest  to  see 
at  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1903-4  what  a 
splendid  exhibit  of  high-class  and  up-to-date 
surgical  instruments  a  firm  at  Calcutta  was  able 
to  display.  Industrial  India  may  indeed  be 
hopeful  in  the  matter  of  public  buyers. 

On  the  subject  of  India's  exports  to  foreign 
lands  it  is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  that  the 
conditions  are  full  of  fact  and  of  promise.  In 
Africa  they  are  particularly  good.  The  'States- 
man's Year-Book,'  in  the  pages  on  Zanzibar, 
states  that  within  the  island  *'  there  are  7,000 
British  Indian  subjects,  through  whose  hands 
almost  the  whole  trade  of  Zanzibar  and  of  East 
Africa  passes  directly  or  indirectly."  Writing  of 
the  East  African  Protectorate  (Mombassa),  the 
same  book  remarks  that  "  the  trade  is  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  East  Indian  merchants  ;  the  im- 
ports are  Manchester  goods,  Bombay  cloth,  brass, 
wire,  beads,  provisions."  With  the  exception  of 
Manchester  goods,  these  imports  are  almost 
entirely  from  India  ;  and  it  may    be  noted  as  an 

12 
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interesting  example  of  a  foreign  order  that  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Madras  Exhibition  of  1903-4 
the  Indian  Stores,  Limited,  at  Calcutta  received 
an  order  from  East  Africa  for  Indian  carpets  to 
the  value  of  Rs.  5,000.  The  words  "  at  present  '' 
in  the  statement  that  the  trade  of  East  Africa  *'  is 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  East  Indian  merchants  " 
are  somewhat  ominous  for  Indian  merchants  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  implyirjg  that  the  Indian 
merchants  may  expect  to  have  powerful  compe- 
titors before  long  ;  but  indeed,  as  Africa  is 
opened  up,  the  trade  is  likely  to  develop  so 
largely  that  there  will  be  room  for  an  increased 
number  of  dealers.  Indian  merchants  have  the 
advantage,  at  any  rate,  of  being  first  in  the  field, 
and,  with  India's  cheap  labour  and  the  directness 
of  transport  between  the  West  coast  of  India  and 
the  East  coast  of  Africa,  the  Indian  merchants 
should  be  well  able  to  hold  their  own.  In  South 
Africa,  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  in  Mauritius 
and  in  the  East  India  Islands  there  are  numerous 
Indian  merchants  ;  and,  as  India's  manufactures 
develop,  India's  goods  ought,  indeed,  in  view  of 
the  cheapness  of  their  production,  to  find  accept- 
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ance  not  only  in  India  but  also  throughout  the 
■world. 

Customers  are  waiting  for  India's   goods 

both  in  India  and  abroad  ;  and  all  that  is  wanted 
is  a  development  of  industrial  labour. 


X. 
TURNING  THE  CORNER. 


OUE  industrialist,  wlien  he  is  calculating   the 
annount  of  capital  that  is  necessary  for  the 
industry  that  he  means  to  start,  must  remember 
to  provide  a  sum  which  shall  last  till  his  business 
has  "  turned  the  corner  "  of  the  initial  expenses 
and   has   begun  to  yield  a  profit,.     Too  many  i 
promismg  industry  has  failed  because  its  organi- 
sers  have  failed  to  provide  for  those  early  weeks 
or  months,  or  even  years,  during  which  a  business 
may  very   possibly   be  working  at  a  loss.     They 
buy  the  necessary  plant  or  appliances,  start  work 
and  expect  to  make  a  profit  at  once  ;  and  if  they 
are    disappointed   in   their  expectation  they  are 
obliged    to  give   up  their  undertaking  because 
their  capital  is   at   an  end.     Even  though  they 
could  find  more  money  if  they  would,  the  chan- 
ces are   that   they  feel  so  seriously  discouraged 
that    they   regard    their   enterprise  as  a  failure 
and    voluntarily    close    their     business.       Thev 
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should  bear  in  mind  that  the  public  will  seldom 
buy  a  new  article  as  soon  as  it  appears  ;  and, 
although  the  industrialist  himself  thinks,  per- 
haps, night  and  day  of  his  industry,  many 
a  night  and  day  will  very  likely  pass  before  the 
public  so  much  as  hear  about  it,  or  at  least  before 
they  pay  it  any  practical  attention.  One  man 
here  and  one  man  there  will  try  the  new  produc- 
tion ;  and  then,  gradually,  if  it  supplies  a  real 
want,  one  man  and  another  who  have  tried  it  will 
recommend  it  to  their  friends,  the  demand  will 
grow,  and  at  last  the  enterprise  will  have  turned 
the  corner  of  a  dead  loss,  and  will  begin  to  pay. 
A  great  deal  of  patience  and  perseverance  may 
be  necessary  before  the  profit  comes  in  ;  but  if 
the  industrialist  has  assured  himself  that  his 
enterprise  is  really  a  good  one,  his  patience  and 
perseverance  will  very  likely  reap  a  rich  reward. 
Industrialists  might  do  well  to  work  upon  the 
following  piece  of  advice  :  "  Be  sure  not  to  start 
an  enterprise  before  its  soundness  is  assured  ;  but, 
once  having  started  it,  be  sure  not  to  abandon 
i  t  till  its  soundness  is  disproved." 

Two  stories  of  Indian  industrialists   who  have 
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been  successful  in  former  days  should  be  an  en- 
couragement for  present-day  industrialists  to  be 
enterprising  and  to  persevere. 

Our  first  story  shall  be  the  story    of  Sir  Jam- 
setjee  Jejeebhoy,    the    first    Indian    baronet,    a 
member  of  that  enterprising    race,   the   Parsees, 
and  a  man  whose  success  was  all  the  more  won- 
derful inasmuch  as  he  was  altogether  a  self-made 
man.  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  was  born  at  Bombay, 
m  1783,  of  the  proverbial  ''  poor  but  respectable 
parents  ;"  and,  being  left  an  orphan  in  his  child- 
hood, he  experienced  the  miseries  of  actual  want. 
He^  received   but   a  minimum  of  schooling,  and 
while  quite  a  small  boy  he  had  to   work   for  his 
living  in  a  merchant's  office.    But  Jamsetjee  was 
not  the  kind  of  boy  who   would   settle  down  to 
copying  letters  and  writing  out  invoices  ;  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  determined    to  become  his 
own  master.     His  spirit  of  enterprise    prompted 
him    to    the    career  of  a  travelling  merchant  ; 
and,  with  such   petty  funds   as,   with  the  help 
of  friends,   he  could   get    together,  he  left  his 
native    city    at  that   early    age.       Making    his 
"tray     to   Calcutta,    he     went    from    there     to 
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China  on  small  commissions a  bold  enter- 
prise indeed,  for  China  was  but  little  known  in 
those  days,  and  the  young  traveller  had  to  face 
all  risks  on  his  own  responsibility.  But  his 
boldness  was  rewarded  ;  for  the  enterprise  pros- 
pered, and  before  long  he  was  travelling  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  India  and  China, 
disposing  of  his  own  merchandise  in  either 
country.  In  1804  the  vessel  that  carried  him 
and  his  wares  was  captured  by  the  French,  with 
whom  England  was  then  at  war,  and  young 
Jarasetjee  was  landed  by  his  captors  absolutely 
penniless  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was 
then  a  Dutch  possession.  Some  charitable  Dutch 
ladies  put  some  of  their  guilders  together  to 
send  the  unfortunate  Indian  back  to  his  native 
land,  and  there,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
had  to  begin  life  afresh.  Undaunted  by  mis- 
fortune, the  young  Parsee  at  once  renewed  his 
voyages  to  China,  and,  with  his  increased  ex- 
perience, was  so  successful  in  his  business  that 
in  a  very  few  years  be  was  one  of  the  richest 
Parsees  in  Bombay.  In  the  days  of  his  wealth 
he  remembered    the  days    of   his  poverty,    and 
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iie  blest  his  native  city  with  an  immensity  of  pri- 
vate benevolence  and  public  munificence.  He 
was  a  leader  of  men,  and  his  public  spirit  was  such 
that  he  was  rewarded  with  knighthood  in  1842 
and  with  a  baronetcy  in  1858.  He  died  in  1877, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  94,  and  left  behind  him 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  had  done  well  for 
himself  and  for  India. 

The    story    of     another     enterprising    Parsee 
baronet,  the  late    Sir  Dinshaw   Manockjee  Petit, 
is  equally  interesting.     The  founder  of  the  Petit 
family  was  a  Parsee  merchant  who  flourished  in 
Bombay  in  the    first  half   of  last   century.     The 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  name  *'  Petit  "  is  an  in- 
teresting episode.  A  century  ago  the  French  were 
much  more  interested  in  India  than  they  are  now. 
There  were  persons  still  alive  in  India  who  had  re- 
membered Dupleix  in  his  glory  and  the  capture  of 
Madras  in  1746  by  a    French    fleet ;  Frenchmen 
had  been  numerous  in  the  service   of  Hyder  Ali 
and  other  native  princes,  and  it  was  not  till   1810 
that  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  were  captured,  "  the 
islands  from  whose  shelter  the   French  had  been 
able   to   menace   the   British   power   and    prey 
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upon  Indian  commerce  for  half  a  century  ;*"  and 
in  1813,  when  the  East  India  Company  lost  its 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  French  sea-cap- 
tains and  French  traders  were  still  numerous  in 
Bombay.  The  Parsee  merchant  did  a  great  deal 
of  business  with  the  French  traders,  but  his  name, 
which  was  "  Manockjee  Nusserwanjee  Cowasjee 
Bomonjee,''  was  far  too  much  for  their  mercan- 
tile patience.  He  was  a  very  little  man  for  so 
big  a  name,  and  the  French  traders  simplified  the 
short-statured  Parsee  merchant's  appellation  by 
calling  him  '*  le  petit '' — "  the  little  man.''  Par- 
sees  assimilate  surnames  somewhat  readily,  and 
we  find  in  Bombay  the  following  fixed  surnames 
amongst  many  others  of  the  sort — Mr. '  Eeporter' ' 
Mr.  'Bottlewallah',  Mr.  'Writer',  all  of  them  signi- 
fying  as  so  many  old  English  surnames  do — 

the  occupation  ot  an  ancestor.  The  little  Parsee 
merchant  accepted  his  personal  description 

Petit the  little  man in  the  same  fashion  ; 

and,  with  an  Anglicised  pronunciation,  it  is  now 
the  name  of  the  family.  The  merchant's  son, 
therefore,    whose  example   is    before  us    was    a 

*  Keene's  "  Text-Book  of  Indian  History." 
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Petit  by  birthright Dinshaw  Manockjee  Petit^ 

born  at  Bombay  in  1823,  and  he  was  a 
merchant  like  his  father  before  liim.  Dinshaw 
Manockjee  Petit  was  a  man  who,  besides  being 
full  of  activity,  had  the  happy  gift  of  seizing 
opportunities.  Thus,  when  the  American  Civilr 
War  of  1861  created  a  cotton  famine  which  tend- 
ed for  some  years  afterwards  to  ruin  the  cotton 
.manufactures  in  Lancashire,  Dinshaw  Manockjee- 
Petit,  recognising  India's  opportunity,  acquired 
in  that  self-same  year  a  piece  of  land  for  a  cot- 
ton-mill in  Bombay,  commenced  the  Manockjee 
Petit  Company's  first  mill  in  the  following  year, 
and  started  work  as  soon  as  possible.  The  busi- 
ness was  not  by  any  means  encouraging  at  first. 
It  was  one  thing  to  make  cloth  at  Bombay,  but 
it  was  another  thing  to  find  markets  for  large 
outturns,  and  supplies  of  cloth  had  to  be  got  rid 
of  by  such  unsatisfactory  methods  as  retail 
trade  and  auctions  of  bales  or  of  pieces  for  what 
they  would  fetch.  But  through  Manockjee 
Petit's  indomitable  energy  the  enterprise  pros* 
pered,  till  in  1881  the  company  was  able  to  erect 
"what  was  then  the  largest  engine  in   the    worlds 
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and  the  Manockjee  Petit  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany came  to  be  a  mighty  manufacturing  con* 
cern.  Meanwhile  the  enterprising  Parsee  was 
not  merely  making  money  ;  he  was  interesting 
himself  in  numerous  educational  and  charitable 
causes,  and  was  disbursing  vast  sums  or  contribu- 
tions to  deserving  purposes.  Honoured  through- 
out his  whole  life,  public  honours  came  thick 
upon  him  in  his  later  years.  In  1887,  at  the 
age  of  64,  he  was  made  Sheriff  of  Bombay,  and 
was  knighted  ;  in  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council ; 
and  finally,  in  1890,  at  the  age  of  67 — the 
year  in  which  he  lost  his  wife  Sakerbai,  to 
whom  he  had  been  wedded  for  more  than  half 
a  century — he  became  a  baronet — one  of  the 
very  few  baronets  of  India.  The  Heralds'  Office 
made  a  pun  on  his  name  when  they  gave  him  a 
coat  of  arms.  The  word  petit  is  not  only  a 
French  word  meaning  "little,"  but  it  is  also  a 
Latin  word  meaning  "  he  seeks  "  ;  and  they  gave 
him  for  a  family  motto  the  Latin  sentence  conse* 
quitur  guodcimque  petit :  "  He  obtains  whatso- 
ever he  seeks'' — a  splendid  motto  !    for  in  Petit'  & 
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case    "seeking"   meant    noc    "asking,"    but  an 
enterprising  and  indomitable  soirit. 

The  example  of  Jejeebhoy   a'nd  Petit   are   ex- 
amples of   eminently    distinguished   men,  whose 
profits  of  many  lakhs  of  rupees  may  be  far  beyond 
the  scope  or  even  the  ambition  of  small  industrial- 
ists like  our  villager  ;  but  they  are  testimonies  to 
the  brilliant  success    that   is    possible.     If  these 
■nen  made   their  crores,  lesser    men    should    be 
able  to  make    their   lakhs    or    their    thousands. 
Numerous  examples    could    be  given   of   living 
industrialists  in  I„dia  who  have  been  particular- 
y  successful  in  small  ways,   but  it  would  savour 
too  much  of  the  tricks  of  advertisement   if  their 
names  were  to  be  mentioned  here.     It  would  be 
possible,  for  example,  to  name  a  rich   old    man 
still  living,  who  was  a  bullock-driver's    son    and 
who  began  life  as  a  common  coolie.    In  the  days 
of  his  cooliehood  he  used  often  to    cut  firewood 
in  the  jungle  and  bring  his  shoulder-load  to  town 
tor  sale,  and  from  this  he  rose  to  taking  up  small 
contracts    for    cutting   timber.      From   this    he 
gradually  acquired  a  small  patch  of  jungle  of  his 
own  ;  and  eventually,  with  coolies    and  sawyers 
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in  his  employ,  he  evolved  such  a  paying  business 
that  now,  in  his  old  age  of  leisured  ease,  he  is  a 
well-to-do  man,  possessed  of  a  large  house  and 
lands  and  a  goodly  store  of  thousands  of  rupees. 
Anyone  who  strolled  round  ».he  Madras  Exhibi- 
tion of  1903—4,  chatting  with  the  exhibitors  or 
their  agents,  could  learn  the  stories  of  numerous 

small  "industrialists carpenters,    locksmiths, 

dairymen,  leather-workers,  soap-boilers,  candle- 
makers,  and  the  like,  who  had  already  turned 
the  corner  of  their  respective  industries,  and  had 
begun  to  receive  goodly  rewards. 

There    is    plenty    of   room    in   t,he   industrial 
world  ;  but  the  industrialist  must  bear  in  mind 
that  industrial  profits  are  not   secured   in  a  mo- 
ment, and  that  there  is  often   a  long  and  thorny 
path  to  be  travelled  before  an  industrialist  turns 
the  corner  into   the     highway   of    success.     He 
must  work  courageously  if  he  is   to  work  at  all, 
and  he  should  make  sure  that  his  capital  is  suffi- 
cient to  outlast  a  considerable  period  of  trial. 
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T]ITE  may    now   bring  our   notes   to   an  end, 
*  t      with  a  few  final  suggestions  to  industrial 
beginners. 

One  suggestion  is    that  an    article  should  not 
only  be  good  in  itself  but  should  also  be  present- 
ed to  the  public  in  a  fashion  that  will  be  likely  to 
beget  confidence  in  the  buyer.  An  article  may  be 
of  excellent  quality,  but  its  intrinsic    excellence 
will  be  badly  discounted  if  its  surroundings   are 
inappropriate.     A  diamond  is,  of  course,  just  as 
good  a  diamond  whether  it   be  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece   of  old  newspaper   or  set   in    a    ring   of 
eighteen-carat    gold;    but    the    general    public 
would  appreciate  it  much  more  in   the  gold  set- 
ting than  in  the    newspaper  wrapping  ;    and    in 
the    same    way    our     villager's   sardines    would 
beget  more  confidence  if  they    were    packed  in 
uniform  sardine  tins,  with  a  printed  lid  of  their 
own,  than  if  they  were   packed    in  a  han-hazard 
collection  of  old   butter-tins,   old  jam-tins,  old 
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cheese-tins,  and  divers  other  old  cans  of  rubbish- 
heap  snagestion.  This  remark  is  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  at   the    Madras   Exhibition    of    1903-4 
some  specimens  of  local  banana  flour  were  exhi- 
bited it.  glass  bottles  on  which  it    was   stated  m 
moulded  letters  that  the  contents    were   medici- 
„al  tabloids  manufactured  by  an  American   firm. 
Until  the  manufacture  of  glass  develops  in  India, 
the  supply  of  glass  bottles  will  of  course  be  dear  ; 
and  the  sooner,  therefore,  that  such  manufacture 
develops,    the    better  for  many   industries  ;   but 
meanwhile  the  industrialist,  if  he  hopes  to  inspire 
the  public  with  confidence  in  his    wares,  should 
avoid  supplying  them  in  contradictory  glass.     If 
he    would   get    a   supply    of   cheap   plain-glass 
bottles,  label  them  with   a  neatly   printed  label, 
and    cap   them    with  a  tinfoil   cap,  the  expense 
would   not    be  very   great,  and  his  wares  would 
appear  i.i  respectable  garments  before   the    con- 
suming world.     It  is  highly  satisfactory   to   find 
that    many    Indian   firms   already  recognise  the 
desirability  of  presentable  packing  ;  some  of  the 
scents  and  soaps,  for   example,   exhibited  at  the 
Madras  Exhibition  were  ofi"ered  for  sale  in  scent- 
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bottles  as  dainty  and  in  soap- wrappers  as  artistic 
as  any  in  which  the  scents  a.,d  soaps  of  first-class 
English  and  Continental  fir.ns  are  to  be  seen  ; 
and  Ayurvedic  medicines,"  whatever  may  be 
their  remedial  value,  were  in  any  case  most 
ettective  in  respect  of  their  packincr 

A  word  may  be  said  on  the   subject  of  adver- 
tisements.    This    is    an    advertising    age      and 

r;  ''"'^^  """^'^^^'^  '--^  'o   be^dvlriised  if 
they  are  to  succeed.     Advertising  is  expensive 

nrnfifu     "   *!,""'  ^'^^'^'^'^^^^h   h  is  exceedin.i; 

ISts  or     f  TT""^  '''''''''''^  fi™  "^  i"dustrial- 
s  s  or  of  dealers  that  never  advertises.     Money 

vl^tan   -b,  '^   ''^'"^^^  '"'  advertisements  fs' 

easilv  se/n  V  ,  "^'  ^'^''ertisement  is  not 
ha     a     !"  ■  ,         '''  "^"'^^  °^  I"d-.  as  a  rule, 

thic^  ^zi::z::  :\  '-r^  ^^^  ™°-^' 

benefit;  and  anv  7.  ""^  '""^  **  '''"^''^^^ 

willtesifv  „  /  "^^^P^P^'-  nianager  in  India 
wmtest.fy  ihat  native  Indian  firms  I  are  verv 
poor  advertisers      Look  tl,.^     i     , ""' ^"^^   ^^ry 

Anglo-Indian  newspapeV    Jf  '  ''^^7'^'' 

l^^pei,  and   It    will   be  found 
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that,  except  perhaps  for  one  or  two  successful 
Indian  jewellers,  there  will  be  scarcely  any 
Indian  advertisers  at  all.  Look  through  the 
advertisement  pages  of  an  Indian  newspaper, 
and  it  will  possibly  be  found  that,  except  for  the 
advertisements    of   the  self-same  jewellers,   the 

advertisements    of  secret  remedies referred 

to  in  an  earlier  chapter the  profits  of  which 

advertisements  are  undoubted occupy  pretty 

well  the  whole  of  the  advertisement  space.  This 
indisposition  to  advertise  is  a  pity  ;  for  it  is  of  no 
use  for  a  man  to  start  an  industry  unless  he  tells 
the  public  that  he  has  done  so  ;  and  advertising 
is  the  best  medium  for  his  tale.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  vulgar  puffs.  It  is  politic,  to  be 
sure,  and  it  is  also  legitimate,  to  word  advertis- 
ments  in  laudatory  language  and  to  have  them 
displayed  in  an  attractive  style  ;  but  vulgar  puffs, 
written  in  slangy  language  which  is  vainly  meant 
to  be  humorous,  are  particularly  objection- 
able and  are  calculated  to  repel  respectable 
customers.  Advertising  nowadays  is  a  positive 
art ;  and  many  firms  that  advertise  largely 
engage,  on  a  good  salary,  the  permanent  services 
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of  a  man  with  literary  talents,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
be  for  ever  concocting  new  advertisements, 
or  perhaps  to  be  writing  a  continuous  round 
of  startling  stories,  of  the  well-known  sort 
that  resolve  themselves  igeniously  into  advertise- 
ments  by  the  time  the  story  is  finished. 

A  very  necessary  factor  for  the    success  of  an 
industry  is  enthusiastic  faith   on  the  part  of  the 
industrialist.     A    man    who    merely    "  fancies " 
that  a  certain  industry  "  might  perhaps  succeed  " 
and  decides    "  to  give  it  a  trial"    is  not   the  sort 
of  man  who  is  likely  to  bring  it  to  success.    The 
successful    industrialist     should   have    absolute 
faith  in  the  industry    that    he    would    promote ; 
for  without  faith  he    will  be    shutting   down  his 
works  before    the  industry    has    had  a  fair  trial. 
And  he  should  have    ardent    enthusiasm  ;  for  if 
be  "  doesn't  much  care  whether  it  succeeds   or 
not,"  he  is  not  likely  to  have  patience  enough  to 
bring  it    through.     The    man    who  is  likely  to 
make  a  new  industry  succeed   is   the  man  who 
thinks    about    it   by  day   and   dreams  about  it 
by    night,    and  whose    friends    nickname    him 
after  the  article  of  which  he  so  often  talks.     As 
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a  specimen  of  an  Indian  industry  that  has  been 
created  by  a  man  who  had  faith  and  enthusiasm 
in  its  respect,  we  may  mention  the  aluminium 
industry,  the  creator  of  which  was  Mr.  Alfred 
Chatterton,  a  professor  of  engineering,  in  charge 
of  the  Madras  School  of  Arts.  As  long  ago  as 
1890,  when  the  dam  of  the  great  Periyar  reser- 
voir was  being  constructed,  Mr.  Chatterton, 
conceiving  that  there  was  room  for  an  aluminium 
industry  in  India,  suggested  that  some  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  might  be  utilised,  on 
its  way  to  low-level  rice-fields,  to  provide 
power  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  on  a 
large  scale  from  indigenous  corundum  ;  but  a 
committee  of  other  engineers who  were  per- 
haps short-sighted reported  unfavourably  on 

Mr.  Chatterton's  formal  proposals  toGovernment. 
But  Mr.  Chatterton's  faith  in  an  aluminium  indus- 
try for  India  remained.  In  1896  he  suggested  to 
the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  of  Madras, 
that  a  small  experimental  manufacture  of  vessels 
from  imported  aluminium  should  be  taken  up  in 

the  Madura  Technical  Institute  ; but  nothing 

was  done.     Still,  however,  Mr.  Chatterton  per- 
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severed  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  while  he  was 
on  furlough  in  England,  he  interviewed  the 
secretary  of  an  aluminium  supply  company,  and 

was  presented  with  ahundredweight  of  the  metal, 
with  which  to  experiment    in   India.     Applying 
once  more  to  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction! 
this  time  with  a  request   that  he  might   experi- 
ment    with    his    imported     aluminium    at     the 
Madras    School    of  Arts,    of   which    he   was  in 
charge   he  was  told    that   he   might   do  so.   but 
with  the  somewhat   ungracious   proviso   that  it 
must  be  at  his  own  exper.se.  Mr.  Chatterton  was 
persevering  enough  to  do  so,  and  his  experiments 
were  so  far  successful  that  in  the  following  year 
l»y6,  he  was  given  permission  to  enter  upon  the 
work  on  a  commercial  basis  at  Government  cost 
A  determined  confidence  had  carried  him  so  far' 
but  something   more  than  confidence  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  new  industry  pay  ;  and 
It  was  here  that    enthusiasm  came   in      The  use 
of  aluminium    vessels    was    unknown   in    India 
and  It  seemed  at  first   that  in    this    conservative 
country  the    venture    would    fail   for    want  of  a 
market.     But  Mr.  Chatterton  lived  for  his  indus- 
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try.  He  wrote  pamphlets  ;  he  lectured  ;  he  exhi- 
bited ;  and  he  travelled  through  India,  the  apostle 
of  aluminium.  The  industry  grew,  and  at  last  it 
paid  handsomely ;  and  when  its  success  had 
been  assured,  the  Government  gracefully  made 
the  whole  concern  over  to  an  "  Indian  Alu- 
minium Company  ;"  and  there  is  now  a  new  and 
stable  industry  in  the  land.  Mr.  Chatterton  has 
since  then  interested  himself    in  the    creation  of 

yet    another    industry chrome-tanning a 

new  and  improved  method  of  preparing  leather ; 
and  has  done  much  to  make  it  a  success.  Mean- 
while it  is  very  regrettable  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  recently  (1911)  issued  an  Order  to  the 
effect  that;  Indian  Governments  are  not  to 
expend  money  in  creating  or  in  fostering  indus- 
tries ;  and  if  the  strong  appeal  that  has  been 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  reverse  his 
decree  is  rejected  Indian  industrialism  will  have 
lost  valuable  aid.  But  the  effect  of  the  decree 
should  be  that  Indian  industrialists  will  realise 
that  the  country  depends  entirely  upon  their 
efforts,  and  that  their  efforts  and  their  enthusiasm 
must  be  so  much  the  greater  in  consequence. 
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Besides  being  enthusiastic  over  his    schemes 
the  industrialist  should  be  careful  to  make  him^ 
self  agreeable.     It  is  right,  of  course,    to    make 
oneself  as  agreeable  as  possible    to    whomsoever 
one  comes  across,    for    it  is  the    fulfilment  of  a 
mans  dutj.  to  his    neighbour  to  be  agreeable  to 
all    men ;  but,    over    and    above     the   duty   to 
his    neighbour,    a    business-man  i«    serving    his 
busmess    interests  when  he   takes    care  to  make 
himself  generally  liked.     Popularity   is  in  every 
walk    of  hfe   a    great    factor  towards    success  - 
and    an    industrialist    who   is    universally    dis- 
liked   will   find    it   a   specially   difficult  task  to 
bring    about    an    acceptance  of   anything    that 
IS    new.     The    writer     remembers    a   talk    that 
he    had    some   years    ago    with    a    professional 
actor,  a  man  of  much  merit   but  who  had    failed 
to  come  to  the  forefront  in  the  theatrical  world. 
The  actor  accounted    for  his  want  of  success  by 
his  want  of  popularity.     Though   full  of  life  and 
are  on    the    stage,  he    was    somewhat   dull  and 
taciturn  in   private,   and  he  had   but   very  few 
fnends.     «  I  never  had  the   art,  "  he  said    «  of 
making    myself    popular  ;  and  therefore    I  get 
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passed  over  wlien  the  best  parts  are  being  allot- 
ted ;  and  on  first  niglits  I  have  no  crowd  of 
friends  to  give  me  rounds  of  applause  or  of 
friendly  critics  to  give  me  eulogies  in  the  press.  '* 
Possibly  his  assertion  that  Sir  Henry  Irving 
owed  hi«  renown  more  to  the  greatness  of  his 
popularity  in  private  circles  than  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  performances  on  the  stage  was  over- 
drawn, but  his  remarks  on  popularity  were 
nevertheless  to  tlie  point ;  and  it  may  be  believ- 
ed that  just  as  popularity  helps  an  actor  to  get 
good  parts,  so  popularity  may  help  a  man  of 
business  to  get  good  customers. 

It  is  no  doubt  unnecessary  to  say  very  much 
about  the  importance  of  the  strictest  honesty  in 
every  dealing.  It  has  been  remarked  by  some 
thoughtful  writer  that  the  maxim  *  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy '  sets  honesty  on  a  very  low  pedestal. 
This  is  true  ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  an  industrial 
volume  such  as  this  it  may  be  appropriate 
to  urge  honesty  even  on  the  commercial  ground 
that  it  is  '  the  best  policy.'  Esteem  is  very  much 
more  important  than  popularity  ;  and  the  intelli- 
gent man  of  business  whom  everybody  respects^. 
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the  intelligent  man  of  business  whose  word  will 
be  accepted  as  his  bond,  the  intelligent  man  of 
business  whom  every  one  knows  to  be  above  a 
mean  action  is  the  man  to  whom  business  will 
come.  Commercial  morality  is  not  very  liigh 
m  the  present  age ;  there  are  too  many  '  cricks 
of  the  trade,'  too  many  attempts  '  to  get  the 
better  of  one's  fellows ;  and  the  man,  therefore, 
who  has  a  reputation  for  absolutelv  straiaht 
dealing  is  all  the  more  likely  to  come  to  the 
front. 

la  the  first  chapter  we  talked  largely  about 
patriotism  of  trade ;  and  we  will  make  one  more 
remark  on  the  subject  here.     It  is  contemptibly 
unpatriotic,  and  is  most  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  Indian   industry   at  large,   that   Indian    firms 
should    advertise    themselves    under     borrowed 
European  names.     A   large    number    of   Indian 
firms,     thinking,    it    is    to    be   supposed,     that 
the   fiction    of  Europeanism    will    inspire  more 
confidence  in  buyers,  resort  lo  this  trick.     In  a 
tew  cases  such  firms   have  developed   into  large 
concerns  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  trick  is  a  failure  ; 
and    the    dingy    shop    in    the    bazaar    with   a 
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fictitious  '  Mackenzie  and  Co.,'  ou  the  name-board 
outside  and  a  living  Eamaswamy  at  the  counter  is 
an  absurd  exhibition,  which  probably  does 
Eamaswamy's  business  more  harm  than  good. 
The  firm,  on  the  other  hand,  that  succeeds  is 
successful  not  because  of  its  fictitious  name,  but 
because  its  wares  are  good  ; — the  deceit  may 
possibly  influence  a  few  undiscerning  customers 
in  th.e  beginning,  but  a  European  name  will  by 
no  means  maintain  a  business  that  is  not  sound 
of  itself.  In  any  case  an  injury  has  been  done 
to  Indian  trade.  The  successful  firm  has  rob- 
bed India   of   the    credit    of   its    success it 

has  sailed  under  a  false  flag  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
success  or  of  non-success  the  deceit  is  an  ugly 
declaration  that  an  Indian  name  is  not  good 
enough  for  a  business  ;  and  the  deceit  is,  there- 
fore, to  the  discredit  of  India.  Such  tricks  should 
be  avoided  by  self-respecting  citizens  of  India ; 
and  if  Indian  industrialists  and  Indian  dealers 
are  true  to  themselves  and  also  true  to  their 
customers,  the  time  should  come,  in  the  era  of 
India's  future    industrialism,    when    an    Indian 
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trade-Dame  will  inspire    confidence    throughout 
the  world. 

Enough  !  Industrial  India  is  a  great  subject 
on  which  many  long  and  learned  volumes  might 
be  written  ;  but  the  very  greatness  of  IndiaV 
resources  makes  lengthiness  hardly  necessary. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  India's  vast 
resources  may  be  immensely  developed,  and  there 
is  room  for  much  encouragement  in  the  know- 
ledge that  Indian  industrialists  are  already  deve- 
loping them.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this 
little  volume  to  suggest  that  every  son  of 
India  may  take  part,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  good  work.  The  titular  prince  in  his 
palace,  the  village  headman  in  his  thatched 
cottage,  may  each  of  them  help.  If  the 
reader  is  a  son  of  India,  is  he  going  to  do 
anything  for  the  country  of  his  birth  ?  He  will 
do  best  if  he  will  initiate  or  develop  some  indus- 
try ;  but  if  he  cannot  do  this  directly  himself,  he 
will  probably  be  able  to  be  a  large  or  a  small 
shareholder  in  the  financial  development  of  some 
promising  industry  organised  by  others.  There 
is  no  call  upon  him  to  give  any  money   away — 
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no  call  to  spend  a  pice but  he  might  happily 

*'  invest  "  some  of  his  capital  in  some  concern 
that  promises  to  bring  him  in  a  good  dividend 
and  at  the  same  time  to  add  to  his  country's 
wealth.  India  has  been  so  great  in  the  past  that 
it  would  be  a  pity  that  she  should  not  be  great 
in  the  future  too.  But  the  iron  age the  in- 
dustrial   age is   upon    her    now  ;     and    her 

children  should  learn  to  move  with  the  times 
and  to  win  a  share  in  India's  greatness  whilst 
they  help  to  make  India  great. 
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All  these  Essays  deal  with  questions  which  continue       T 
to  possess  a  living   interest.     The   supersr.itions  which 
they  attempt   to   dispel   still   loom   largely   in   popular 
imagination,  and  the  reforms  they  advocate  still  remain 
to  be  carried  out.         *         *         • 
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emphatic  conviction  that  it  is  a  remarkable  book,  destin- 
ed to  leave  its  impress  on  the  current  thought  of  India, 
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glory  and  honour.  Crown  8vo.,  200  pp. 
Re.  1'4.  To  Subscribers  of  the  "■Indian  Review,''  Re.  /. 


G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras, 


I 
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KING  GEORGE'S  SPEECHES  IN  INDIA 

A  COMPLETE  COIiLECTICN  OF  ALL  THE  SPEECHES 

DELIVERED  IN  IWtolA.  riUKING  HIS  TOUR 

AS  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AND  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

THE  RECENT  CORONATION  DURBAR 

This  is  a  complete  and  up-to-date  collection  of  all  the 
speeches  delivered  by  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor 
during  his  first  tour  in  ladia  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
Bocond  tour  in  connection  with  the  Coronation  Durbar. 
No  speech  of  any  impcrtanoe  relating  to  India  has  been 
omitted;  and  to  make  this  handy  collection  of  Hia 
Majesty's  Indian  Speeches  doubly  valuable,  a  useful  Ap- 
pendix has  been  added,  containing  among  others,  the  text 
of  the  announcement  relating  to  the  Coronation  Durbar 
Boons  ;  the  Proclamations  of  H.  M,  King  George,  Queea 
Victoria  and  King  Edward  the  Seventh  on  their  accession 
to  the  throne  and  the  messages  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
King  Edward  to  the  Durbars  of  1877  and  of  19C3.  The 
book  contains  a  fine  portrait  ot  Th0ir  Majesties  as  frontis- 
piece and  seven  other  illustrations.  We  hope  that  this 
handy  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  the  millions  of  His 
Majesty's  i>abjects  not  only  in  India  but  all  over  th& 
Empire. 

With  eight  Illustrations, 

Re,  One.  To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian  Review,^* 

As.  12, 

G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras^ 

Central  Hindu  College  Magazine,  These  energetic 
publishers  have  thus  added  one  more  to  the  list  of 
books  that  every  household  should  possess.  Many  people 
YiiXL  be  glad  to  read  His  Majesty's  own  words. 

The  Punjabee,  The  speeches  are  valuable  as  they 
contain  many  expressions  of  appreciation  of  India,  its^ 
people  and  their  loyalty.  It  is  also  yaluable  as  they 
contain  many  encouraging  hopes  and  words  of  sympathy 
expressed  by  the  Royal  mouth. 

2 he  Bast  Goftar,  The  publication  would  be  wel- 
comed throughout  India,  and  should  come  handy  t» 
publicists  and  journalists,  especially. 


Morley's  Indian  Speeches 

An  Enlarged  and  up-to-date  Collection 

Contents  :--Indian  Budget  Speech  for  1906.  Indian 
Budget  Speech  for  1907.  Speech  at  Arbroath.  The 
Partition  of  Bengal.  Indian  Excise  Administration. 
British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal.  The  Need  for  Reform. 
The  Condition  of  India.  Speech  at  the  Civil  Service 
Dinner.  The  Reform  Proposals,  Second  Reading  of 
Indian  Councils  Bill.^The  Creation  of  Provincial  Exe- 
cutive Councils.  Third  Reading  of  the  Indian  Councils 
Bill,  The  Hindu-Mahomedan  Problem.  The  Forward 
Policy.  Back  to  Lord  Lawrence.  The  War  on  the 
Frontier.  The  Government  of  India.  Also  the  Pull 
Text  of  his  Despatch  on  the  Indian  Reform  Proposals, 
An  appreciation  of  Lord  Morley,  and  a  good  portrait. 

Select  Notices 
'*  Opportune   Publication  *     *     *  Ought  to  prove  an 
invaluable    book    in  the    book- shelf     of    every    Indian 
Politician  and  Journalist." — The  Indian  World. 

"  Should  command  a  wide  and  ready  sale." — Tfte 
Em'pire. 

0        Double  Crown  Svo.  300  Pages. 
Re  /.     To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian  B.evievf,''*  As.  12, 

O.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose's  Speeches. 

An  Exhaustive  and  Comprehensive  Collection.  Includes 
all  his  utterances  in  the  Viceregal  Council,  his  protest 
against  the  retrograde  policy  of  Lord  Curzon's  Indian 
administration,  and  the  splendid  Address  of  Welcome 
which  he  delivered  as  Chairman  of  the  Reception 
Committee  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  at  Calcutta, 
also  the  full  text  of  the  undelivered  presidential  Addresi 
to  the  Surat  Congress.    (  With  a  portrait) 

Price  As.  12.j|To  Subscribers  of  the  "IReview,^  As.  8i 


DADABHAl  NAOROJTS 

SPEECHES  AND  WEITINGS. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  bring  under  one  cover  an 
-exhaustive  and  comprehensive  collection  of  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  the  venerable  Indian  patriot,  DadabLai 
Naoroji.  The  first  part  is  a  collection  of  his  speeches 
and  includes  the  addresses  that  be  delivered  before  the 
Indian  National  Congress  on  the  three  occasions  that  he 

^presided  over  that  assembly;  all  the  speeches  that  be 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  selection  of  the 
speeches  that  he  delivered  from  t'.me  to  time  ia  England 
and  India.  The  second  part  includes  all  bis  statements 
to  the  vv'elby  Commission,  a  number  of  papers  relating 
to  the  admission  of  Indians,  to  the  Services  and  many 

■  other  vital  questions  of  Indian  administration.  The 
appendix  contains,  among  others,  the  full  text  of  bis 
evidence  before  the  Welby  Commission,  bis  statement  to 
the  Indian  Currency  Committee  of  1898,  his  replies  to 
the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  Public  Service  Commit- 
tee on  East  Indian  Finance.    Dadabhai  has  been  in  the 

.active  servicaof  bis  motherland  for  over  sixty  years  and 

"during  this  long  period  he  has  been  steadily  and  strenuous- 
ly working  for  the  good  of  his  countrymen  ;   it  is  hoped 

^hat  his  writings  and  speeches  which  are  now  presented 
in  a  handy  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  thousands  of  hia 
admiring  countrymen. 

860  pages,  Cfowii  Oetavo : 

JiS'  2.  T)  Subscribers  of  the  **  Lidian  Review,'^  Rs.  1-8, 

'G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Bunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

Sir  William  Wedderburn,  The  volume  on  Mr, 
Dadabhai  Naoroji  is  also  an  armoury  of  facts  and 
figures^ 

The  Morning  Post,— A  very  handy   and  well  printed 

.record  of  the  Parsi  Parliamentarian's  career.  The  book 
vriW  doubtless  have  a  big  sale^  for  it  deals  with  and 
chronicles  oificial  opinion  on  some  of  the  most  important 

4)olitical  problems  of  to-day.  An  excellent  portrait  of 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  forms  the  frontispiece   to  th»- 

^olume. 


FOR  INDIA  S  UPLIFT 

\    COLLECTION    OF 
•.••      StfOachws  and  Writings  on  Indian  Qudytioas 
BY    MRS.    ANNIE    BESANT 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  publish  in  one  volume 
a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  collection  of  Mrs- 
Besant's  speeches  and  writings  on  Indian  Questions. 

CONTENTS.— The  Ancient  Ideal  of  Duty,  Edu- 
cation  as  a  National  Duty,  The  Necessity  for 
Religious  Education,  The  Education  of  Hindu  Youth, 
The  Education  of  Indian  Girls,  Education  of  the 
Depressed  Classes,  The  Protection  of  Animals,  Th« 
Protection  of  Children,  India's  Awakening,  The 
Indian  Nation,  The  Aryan  Type,  England  and  India, 
Unrest  in  India,  The  Value  of  Theosophy  in  the 
Raising  of  India,  The  Work  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  in  India,  The  Means  of  India's  Regeneration. 

The  Leader,  Allahabad  : — Every  reader    of   her 
must  admire  her  passionate  love  of  India,  and  her 
almost  fanatical  insistence  on  the  need  of  selfless- 
devotion  and  patriotic  service,  with  which  every  line: 
of  the  book  under  review  throbs. 

The  Madras  Mail :— The  book  bears  testimony  to- 
the  great,  good  and  lasting  services  Mrs.  Besant  has 
rendered  for  India's  Uplift. 

^  PRICE  AS.  TWELVE 

To  auhtcribera  of  the  Indian  Review  As.  Eight 

G.  A.  NATESAN  &  CO.,  3,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  MADRAS- 

The  Indian  Mirror  i— The  collection  is  appropri 
ately  designated  "India's  uplift."  No  one  has  worked 
harder  and  more  earnestly  in  bringing  the  **  uplift" 
about  than  the  respected  lady  whose  utterances  the 
collection  embodies.  Eyen  a  perusal  of  the  book  will 
have  the  effect  of  lifting  up  the  Indian  reader's  heart 
and  intellect  to  a  sensible  height. 


5wami    Vivekananda 

-An  Exhaustive  and   Comprehensive   CoiiLECTioN  o9 
HIS  SPEECHES  AND  WRITINGS. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

This  publication  is  tbe  first  of  its  kind.  It  is  the  most  exbauQ- 
"tive  and  comprehensive  collection  of  the  work  of  Swami  Vivekan- 
;anda  hitherto  published.  It  coutaius,  amon?  otbc-,  his  eloquent 
character  sketch  of  **  My  Master  ";  his  celebrated  lecture  at  tha 
great  Parliame;it  of  Relleriousat  Chicago;  all  the  importaub  and 
valuable  speeches  delivered  in  Euqrl^'Ud,  America  and  ludia  on 
•Quana  Yoga,  Bh.ikti  Yoga.  Karma  Yoga,  Vedauta,  and  Hinduism; 
selections  from  the  inspix'ing  speeches  he  gave,  in  reply  to  addres- 
ses of  welcome  that  were  presented  to  him  at  different  towns  and 
•cities  in  India,  during  his  historic  journey  from  Colombo  to  Al- 
mora,  on  his  return  from  America. 

Detailed  contents. — My  Master ;  Hinduism  as  a 
Keligion;  Reply  to  the  Addresses  of  Gongratalationa  from 
Madras  and  Calcutta  ;  The  Ideal  of  Universal  Religion; 
ijrod  in  Everything;  Immortality  ;  Is  the  Soul  Immortal; 
The  Freedom  of  the  Soul;  Maya  and  Illusion;  Maya  and 
^fche  Conception  of  God;  Maya  and  Freedom;  The  Real  and 
the  Apparent  Man;  The  Absolute  and  Manifestation;  Unity 
in  Divofpity;  The  Cosmos;  The  Macrocosm;  Realization; 
Karma  Yoga;  Metaphysics  in  India;  Re-incarnatioiy; 
Bhakti  or  Devotion;  Vedanta;  The  Vedanta  inlnclian  Life; 
The  Mission  of  the  Vedanta;  The  Sages  of  India;  Christ, 
The  Messenger  ;  The  Relation  of  Buddhism  to  Hindu- 
ism; The  True  Method  of  Social  Reform;  The  Reform  of 
-Caste;  Education  on  National  Lines;  The  Conquest  of 
the  WorH  by  Indian  Thought;  Poems,  etc.,  Contains  also 
^our  Portraits  Prica  Rs.  2.  To  Subscribers  of  ••  The 
Indian  Rjview."  R^   1-8.     ^. 

<j.  A.  Natesaa  &  Cc,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  MadrasL 

rSWAMI  VIVEKANANDA.  A  lengthy  and 
interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  this  eminent 
Indian  saint,  with  copious  extracts  from  his  speeches 
And  writings.     With  a  portrait.  As.  4. 


•The  annual  subscription  to  the  Indian  Review  it 
Rs.  5  (Five)  only  including  postage.  Subscription  can 
commence  from  any  month.  If  you  have  not  already 
^een  the  Review  send  postage  stamps  for  As.  Four  for  a 
free  specimen  copy  to  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Madra8.i 
Current  issues  are  not  given  as  specimen  copies* 


The  Rise  and  Growth  of  Bombay 
Municipal  Government 

BY  DINSHA  EDULJI  WACHA 

In  this  valuable  book  Mr.  Wacha  traces  the  origini 
of  Municipal  Institutions  in  Bombay  from  the  year 
1782  and  brings  the  history  up-to-date.  The  author 
has  utilised  all  the  extant  records  and  done  every- 
thing to  make  the  account  interesting  and  useful. 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  history  and  progress  of 
Local  Self-Government  in  India  ought  to  read  this 
invaluable  book.  It  is  an  indispensable  volume  on 
Local  Self-Government  which  every  District  Munici- 
pality and  Local  Board  in  India  should  possess. 

The  Mahratti: — A  book,  written  by  a  man  of 
Mr.  Wacha's  experience,  ability  and  reputation  does- 
not  need  much  recommendation  from  outside  as  to 
the  contents  ;  and  the  printing  and  the  general  get-up« 
of  the  book  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Natesaa 
is  what  it  should  be. 

The  Times  of  India : — Written  with  Mr,  Wacha's 
usual  brightness  of  style  and  in  a  tone  marked  by 
moderation  and  impartiality,  the  book  will  be  of  great: 
value  to  all  students  of  civic  history  : 

CROWN  8vo.  CLOTH  BOUND  460  PAGES 

PRICE  RS.  2  (TWO) 

To  subscribers  of  ♦'  The  ladian  Review  "  Re.  1-8' 

Brochures  by  Mr.  Wacha 

Recent  Indian  Finance.... As.  (Four) 
Indian  Military  Expenditure.. ..As.  (Four) 
Indian  Railw^ay  Finance.. ..As.  (Four) 

G.  A.  NATESAN  &  CO..  3,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  MADRAS-' 

DINSHA  EDULJI  WACHA.-An  account  of  hi» 
life  and  career,  his  services  to  the  congress  movement 
and  copious  extracts  from  his  speeches  and  writings  re- 
lating among  other  subjects  to  all  the  important  ques- 
tions of  Indian  economics  and  finance.    Price  As.  4. 


THE  DEPRESSED  CLASSES 

AN   EITQUIRY  INTO  THEIR  CONDTTION 
AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  UPLIFT 

The  publishers  venture  to  hope  that  the  publication  o*- 
the  volume  will  stiir.ulato  further  interest  in  the  probler- 
o£  the  elevation  of  the  Depressed  Classes  and  that  men  c 
all  cxstea  &.ud  creeds  will  co-operate  together  for  devisiui 
means  and  measures  for  the  mental,  moral,  social  arc 
material  advancement  of  fifty  millions  of  our  couatrvmet, 
who  at  present  are  unfortunately  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
poverty. 

Contents. — His  Highness  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  :  IMr 
AmbikaCharan  Muzumdar  ;  Mr.  B.  De,  i.c.s.,  Mrs.  Aunio 
Besant ;  Lala  Lajpat  Rai ;  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Gokhale  ; 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  T.  V.  Seshagiri  Aiyar  ;  Mr.  Saint  Nihal 
Singh  ;  Mr.  Valentine  Chirol ;  Rev.  C.  F.  Andrews,  ma; 
Babu  Sarada  (Jharan  Mifcra  ;  Pandit  Sitanath  Tatvabu- 
shan  ;  Mr  P.  R.  Sundara  Aiyer,  b  a.,  r.l.  ;  Rt.  Rev.  The- 
Lord  Bishop  of  Madras  ;  Rio  Bahadur  V  M  Mahajani,. 
M.A.  ;  HoQ.  Mr,  Justice  N.  G.  Chandavarkar  ;  The  Hon. 
Mr  V.  Krishnaswami  Aiyar;  The  Anagarika  Dharmapala; 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Balakrishna Sahay  ;  ISIr.  A.  Vasudeva  Pai  ; 
Babu  Govind  Dass  ;  Mr.  N.  Ranganatham,  b.a.  ;  TNIr. 
G.  A.  Natesan,  b  a. 

PRICE  RE.  ONE. 
To  Subscribers  ofthe  "  Indian  Review:'  As.  121 


G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras^ 

The  Indian  Social  Reformer.— A  number  of  papers 
by  several  distinguished  men  on  the  position  of  the 
Depressed  Classes. 

United  India.  Messrs.  Natesan  &  Co.,  have  done'» 
real  service  to  these  poor  but  deserving  people  by  the 
issue  of  this  valuable  little  publication  which  ought  to 
go  a  long  way  in  rousing  the  national  conscience  to  a 
perception  of  the  serious  disabilities  these  poor  persona 
are  labouring  under.  The  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
alike  of  educated  Indians  and  Europeans  interested  in 
the  uplif  tment  of  the  depressed  classes. 


LIFT-IRRIGATIOM 

BY  ALFaED  OHATTBRTON, 

Professor  of  Engineering,  on  Sveciat  Duty,  Madras. 

CONTENTS.  Introduction,  Water  Lifts.  Underground 
Water-Supply^Well  Irrigation  with  Oil.  Engines,  Irriga- 
iion  from  ArtjesiaH  Wells,  The  Value  of  VViDd-Mill  it^ 
India,  Experimonts  with  Wind-Mills,  Wind-Mills  Irriga- 
tion in  America,  The  Cost  of  Power,  Coat  of  Lifting 
Writer,  Flow  of  Water  in  Sand,  Well -Boring,  Steam 
Pumps  in  the  Kistna  Delta,  Development  of  Lift-Irriga- 
tion, Lift-Irrigation,  Irrigation  by  Pumping,  Progress  in 
Irrigation  by  Pumping  in  Madras,  Irrigation  by  Pumping 
in  the  United  States. 

Peepace  to  the  Second  Edition 

Some  years  ago,  Messrs.  G,  A.  Natesan  &  Co. 
reprinted  a  number  of  papers  and  article 3  which  I  had 
written  at  various  times  on  the  improvement  of  the 
methods  of  lifting  water  for  irrigation.  The  little 
volume  apparently  served  a  useful  purpose  as  it  met  with 
a  ready  sale  and  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time. 
The  demand  for  information,  as  to  the  methods  to  be 
pursued  and  as  to  the  results  whi3h  have  been  achieved, 
still  continues  and  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  treatise 
on  the  subject,  a  fresh  compilation  of  papers  has  been 
made  which  it  is  hoped  will  to  some  extent  supply  what 
is  needed. 

Price  Rs.  Two. 
To  Subscribes  of  the  "  Indian  Review,''  Re,  1-8. 

G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Bunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

The  Hindu,  The  papers  contain  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  information  useful  to  the  agriculturists  of  the 
presidency  and  elsewhere  in  India  also. 

Capital.  Contains  in  lucid  and  succinct  form  ac» 
count  of  all  the  various  methods  for  raising  water  for 
irrigation  purposes  now  used  in  India  and  in  the  United 
States,  There  are  millions  of  bullocks  employed  every 
day  in  India  in  lifting  water.  Bat  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  cost  of  pumping  even  on  a  small 
scale  with  oil  engines  is  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  bul- 
lock-power, and  on  a  larger  scale  the  cost  is  not  even  one- 
tenth.  Water-lifting  by  windmills  is  also  fully  described 
and  the  results  of  the  various  experiments  described. 


ALL    ABOUT    DELHI 

AN  EXHAUSTIVE  HAND-BOOK 

Compiled  from  Authentic  Sources. 

With  36  illustrations.  ' 

[COMPILED  PEOM  VARIOUS  AUTHENTIC   SOURCES]         > 

Contents. — The  Hindu  Kings  ;  Early  Muhammadan 
Kings ;  The  Moghnl  Emperors  ;  Modern  Delhi ;  Somo 
Delhi  Sights  ;  Monuments  at  Delhi ;  The  Storming  of 
Delhi ;  The  City  Gazetteer  ;  Lord  Lytton's  Durbar;  Lor* 
Ourzon's  Durbar  ;  The  King's  Durbar  of  1911. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book  free  use  has  been  made 
of  Mr.  Fanshawe's  Delhi  :  Past  and  Present,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  compilation  of  its  last  Chapter;  of  Dr. 
Fergusson's  Eastern  and  Indian  Architecture  in  the 
■description  of  its  great  architectural  glories ;  of  the 
revised  Imperial  Gazetteer  for  the  latest  statistics  relating 
to  the  city  ;  of  Captain  Trotter's  Nicholson  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  storming  of  Delhi ;  and  of  Mr.  Reynold-Bairs 
Tourist's  India  for  a  succinct  account  of  its  far-famed 
Mutiny  Sites.  Besides  the  standard  writers  on  Indian 
History  and  the  accounts  of  European  and  other  travel- 
lers to  India  during  the  Moghul  period,  much  interesting 
information  has  been  gleaned  from  Mr.  Abbott's  Through 
India  with  the  Prince,  Mr.  Percival  Landon's  Under  the 
Sun,  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens'  In  India,  Genl.  Gough's  Old 
Memories,  and  Mr.  Kerr's  From  Charing  Cross  to  Delhi', 
With  thirty-six  Illustrations. 
Price  Re  1-8. 
To  Subscribers  of  **Tbe  Indian  Review.''  Re.  1-4. 

G.  A.  Natesaa  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

The  Indian  Mirror.  The  book  gives  brief  accounts 
of  the  Hindu,  Pathan,  and  Moghul  sovereigns  who 
reigned  over  old  and  New  Delhi,  and  full  particulars 
of  the  various  sights  which  visitors  are  expected  to  *'  do.^ 
For  the  modest  sum  of  a  rupee  and  a  half  the  reader  has 
at  his  disposal  reproductions  of  the  graphic  accounts  of 
these  sights  from  the  costlier  productions  of  Fergusson 
and  Fanshawe,  and  the  "  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India." 
A  large  number  of  Illustrations  intersperse  the  volume. 


Sankara's   Select  Works 

Sanskrit  Text  atvd  English  Translation 
By  Mr.  B.  VENKATARAMANAN,  b.  a. 

Contents. — Hymn  to  Hari ;  The  Ten-Versed  Hymn  ; 
Hymn  to  Dakshinamurti;  Dirsct  Realisation;  The  Century 
of  Vorsee  ;  Knowledge  of  Self ;  Commentary  on  the  Text ; 
Dafinition  of  one's  own  Self. 

Preface. — The  main  object  of  this  publication  is  ta 
present,  m  simple  English,  some  of  the  works  of  Sri 
Sankaracharya  in  which  he  tried  to  expound,  in  a  popular 
style,  the  philosophy  of  the  non-dualistic  Vedanta  of  which 
he  was  the  well-known  founder.  With  this  view  tha 
present  translation  has  been  rendered  free  of  technical 
words  and  phrases.  It  is  hoped  that  the  juxtaposition 
of  the  Sanskrit  text  and  the  English  translation  will 
serve  the  double  object  of  enabling  the  student  of  Sans- 
krit to  understand  the  text  better  and  to  correct,  by  a- 
reference  to  the  text,  any  defect  of  expression  in  the 
translation  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  attempt  to  garb 
it  in  a  popular  style.  To  those  that  have  had  no  training 
in  metaphysics  or  dialectics  and  have  neither  the  leisur& 
nor  the  capacity  to  read  the  original  standard  works  of 
Sankara,  a  publication  of  this  kind  should  be  specially 
Iielpful  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  "broad  outline 
of  Sankara's  philosophy  of  non-dualism. 

Bound  in  Clotb.    Price  Rs,  1-8 

To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian  Reweiw/'  Re.  One 


G.  A.  Natasen  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras^ 

Weekly  Chronicle. — Every  one  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  religious  reform  and  the  evolution  of  religious 
thought  in  India  should  know  something  about  this  great 
teacher  of  the  South. 


'The  annual  subscription  to  the  Indian  Review 
is  Rs.  5  (Five)  only  including  postage.  Subscription  can 
commence  from  any  month.  If  you  have  not  already 
seen  the  Review  send  postage  stamps  for  As.  Four  for  a 
free  specimen  copy  to  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Madras. 
Current  issues  are  not  given  as  specimen  copies. 


THE 

YAMNAYITE  REFORMERS  OF  INDIA 

CRITICAL  SKETCHES  OP 
THiEIR  LIVES  AND  WRITINGS 

BY 

T.  EAJAGOPALA  CHABIAR,  M.A.,  B.L. 

CONTENTS.— Nathamuni ;  Pundarikaksha ;  Yamuna- 
charya ;  Sri  Bamanujaoharya ;  Sri  Vedanta  Desika ; 
Manavala  Maha  Muni ;  and  Chaitanya: 

These  are  a  Series  of  Seven  Essays  on  the  Lives  and 
Writings  of  the  principal  religious  reformers  of  the 
Vaishnavite  or  Visishtadwaita  School  of  India.  The 
treatmont  is  critical  and  historical ;  but  special  promi- 
netice  has  also  been  given  to  the  literary  side  of  this. 
School's  activity.  A  clear  account  of  the  growth  of 
Vaishnavaism  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  these  Lives. 
of  Eminent  Reformers,  and  refererice  has  throughout 
been  made  to  the  development  of  doctrines.  A  special 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  Visishtad- 
waita philosophy  according  to  Ramanuja.  The  growth 
of  Vaishnavaism  in  Northern  India  is  briefly  dealt  with 
in  the  last  Essay,  that  on  Sri  Chaitanya,  wherein  that 
great  Saint's  career  is  also  fully  described. 

Re.  1.  'To  Subscribers  of  the  ••  Indian  Revieu,"  As:  t2l 
G;  A;  Natesan  &  Co.,  Bunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

BoTnbay  Guardian,  This  little  book  can  be  recom- 
mended to  all  persons  who  care  about  the  subject,  for 
its  interesting  biographical  notes,  its  abundance  of 
Hindu  lore,  and  its  perfect  lucidity. 

The  Rangoon  Spectator.  The  above  work  by  M  r 
T.  Rajagopala  Chariar,  M.A.,  B.L.,  outlines  in  seven 
Essays  of  exceptional  ability,  the  development  and 
influence  of  a  great  school  of  Indian  philosophy. 


Aspects  of  the  Vedanta. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Vedanta— Some  Reasons  for  Stady. 

The  Late  Mr.  N.  Vythinatha  Aiyar,  m«  At 

ITeda  and  the  Vedanta. 

The  Late  Prof.    Max  Miiller 

Vedanta  Toward  All  Religions. 

Swami  Abhedananda. 

The  Vedanta  in  Oatline. 

Pandit  Sitanath  Tattvabhushan, 

I'he  Vedanta  Religion. 

Professor  M.  Rangacharlar,  m.  A. 

The  Ethics  of  the  Vedanta. 

The  Late  Mr.  N.  Vythinatha  Aiyar,  M«  A* 
Rao  Bahadur  Vasudeva  J.  Kirtikar, 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Vedanta. 

Dr.  Paul  Deussen. 

The  Vedanta  Philosophy. 

Swami  Vivekananda. 

The  Vedantic  Doctrine  of  the  Fatare  Life. 

Pandit  Sitanath  Tattvabhushan, 

The  Vedanta :  Its  Theory  and  Practice. 

Swami  Saradananda. 

The  Vedanta  for  the  World. 

Swami  Vivekananda. 

Price  As.  12.  To  Subscribers  of  the  "Review,^*  As.  8» 
G.  A.  Natesan&  Co.,  Sunku.rama  Chatty  Street,  jNIadras, 

Interyiational  Journal   of  Ethics.    Valuable    little 

book The  whole  book  is  worthy  of  careful  study 

by  everyone  interested  in  theology  or  philosophy. 

The  Theosophical  Review.    This  useful  little  volume. 

The  Prabuddha  Bharata.    A  worthy  compilation... 

The  Englishman,  Will  interest  readers  who  make  a 
fi  tudy  of  Oriental  thought.  There  are  six  essays  and 
they  are  all  appreciative  and  meant  to  stimulate  one  ta 
believe  in  the  eternal  principles  of  the  Vedanta. 


THE  BHAGAVAD-GITA 

With  the  text  in  Devanagari  and 
AN  English  Tbanslation 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  BESANT. 

Note. — .It  has  long  been  my  ambition  to  place  within 
reach  of  the  English-readmg  public  a  cheap  edition  ot 
the  Bhagavad-Gita  with  the  text  in  JDevanagari  atid  an 
English  translation  of  the  same.  Mrs.  Annie  Besant, 
that  warm  and  tried  friend  of  India  whose  services  to 
our  land  it  were  vain  to  count,  has  enabled  me  to  realize 
that  ambition  by  generously  granting  the  use  of  her 
English  translation.  '^ It  is  devoutly  hoped  that  this  great 
scripture  of  the  Hindus  will  find  a  place  in  thousaijds  ot 
homes  both  in  India  and  elsewhere.— G.  A.  NATESAN. 

Price  per  copy.  As,  2  {Two). 

When  ordering  mention  tlie  number  of  copies. 
1^'    Stamps  witi  not  be  received 

The  Prabudha  Bharata. — In  clearness  of  type,  in  size 
and  shape,  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  "We 
can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  want  a  trustworthy 
pocket-edition  of  the  Gita. 

The  Modern  Review. — Mr,  Natesan  is' bidding  fair  to  be- 
the  Indian  JRoutledge.  This  finely  printed  edition  of  a 
well-known  and  excellent  translation  has  been  here- 
offered  at  an  impossibly  cheap  price,  and  it  should  make 
its  way  to  every  Indian  home  and  heart. 

6.  A;  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

FOR  INDIA'S  UPLIFT.  Essays  and  Speeches  o» 
Indian  Questions.    By  Annie  Besant.    As.  12. 

MRS.  ANNIE5BESANT.:a  sketch  of  her  Life  and 
her  Services  to  India.  With  copious  extracts  from  her 
ipeeehes  and  writings.  With  a  portrait,  64  pages.  Price 
Annas  Four. 

NATION-BUILDING.  A  Stirring  appeal  to  Indians. 
Suggestions  for  the  building  of  the  Indian  Nation : 
Education  as  the  basis  of  National  Life  ;"NationaI  Uni- 
versities for  India.    Price  Annas  Two.     " 


SRI    SANKARACHARYA 

HIS  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 
BY  C.  N.  KRISHNASWAMY  AIYAR,  m.a.,  l.t. 

HIS  PHILOSOPHY. 
BY  PANDIT  SITANATH  TATTVABHUSHAN. 

Price  As.  12.  To  Subscribers  of  the  ''  Review,'^  As.  8» 


Sri  Madhwa  and  Madhwaism 

A  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  SKETCH. 

BY  C.  N.  KRISHNASWAMY  AIYAR.  m.a.,  l.t. 

Price  As.  12.  To  Subscribers  of  the  ''Review,''  As.  8. 


SRI   RAMANUJACHARYA 

HIS  LIB^E  AND  TIMES. 
BY  S.  KRISHNASWAMI  AIYANGAR,  m.a. 

HIS  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY  T.  RAJAGOPALACHARIAR,  m.a.,  b.l. 

Price  As.  12.  To  Subscribers  of  the '' Review y""  As.  8. 

•G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  S;.reet,  i\Iadras. 


THE  LIFE  &  TEACHINGS  OF  BUDDHA 

BY 
THE  ANAGARIKA  DHARMAPALA 

I*rice  As,  12.  To  Sitbsa'ibers  of  the  "  Review,"  As.  8. 


The  Mian  National  Congress 

An    Account  of  Its  Origin  and   Its  Growth 
Full  Text  of  all  the  Presidential  Addresses 
Reprint    of   all    the    Congress    Resolutions 
Extracts  from  all   the    Welcome  Addresses 
Notable    Utterances   on  the  Movement 
Portraits  of  all    the    Congress    Presidents 
This  is  aa  exhaustive   and  oomplete  Collection  of  all 
the  Congress  Presidential  Addresses  and  the  Resolutions 
passed  at  the  sittings  of  all  the  Congresses.    The  book 
also  contains  extracts  from  the  Welcome  Addresses  deli- 
vered at  all  the  Congresses  and  several  Notable  Utter- 
ances on  the  Congress   Movement  by  men  like  the  late 
Oharles  Bradlaugh,  Robert  Knight,  Sic  William  Hunter, 
Mr.  Justin  McJarthy,  Sir  Richard  Garth,  Lord  Cromer, 
Sir  Charles  Dilka  and  others.    An  attractive  feature  of 
the  book  is  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  all  the  Con- 
gress Presidents.  Cloth  Bjund.  Over  1,100pp.  Crown  8vo. 
Price  Rs,  3.   To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Review,'*  /?s.  2-8. 
Lord  Ampthill. — The  book  seems  to  me  a  ver  j  complete 
and  well-chosen  summary  and  it  is  one  which  will  be 
xiseful  to  many  people  besides  myself  for  the  purpose  of 
reference. 

Sir  Herbert  Roberts,  M.  P.— The  record  of  the  v 
of  the  National  Congress  is  not  only  of  extreme  i*-         t 
but  will  be  most  useful  in  future  as  a  source  of  •"  na- 

tion as  to  the  progress  of  enlightened  opinion  in  India 
upon  many  questions  deeply  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  MadraSi 

The  Hindustan  Review. — The  Indian  statesman, 
politician,  or  publicist  could  scarcely  have  at  this  time 
of  the  year  a  better  book  on  his  shelf  than  that  desig- 
>nated  "  The  Indian  National  Congress."  It  is  obvious 
that  no  public  man  or  publicist's  book-shelf  of  works  of 
reference  can  be  complete  without  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Natesan's  excellent  compilation  of  the  Congress  litera. 
lure.  Considering  its  bulk  and  matter,  it  is  cheaply 
priced  at  Re.  3. 


Glympses  oi  the  Orient  To-Day 

BY  SAINT  NIHAL  SINGH. 

Preface.-— ^The  follcrwing  pages  are  the  record  of  a 
recent  ramble  through  Asia,  the  author  having  personally- 
visited  all  the  lands  about  which  he  writes,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions. 

It  is  a  collection  of  impressions  formed  as  the  writ^ 
Blowly  journeyed  from  one  land  to  another,  living 
amongst  the  people,  as  one  of  them. 

The  book  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Indian  youth — 
for  whom  it  is  especially  designed — will  be  the  means  of 
inspiring  him  to  work  for  the  uplift  of  his  land. 

Contents  : — Asia's  Spell  Broken  ;  How  Disillusion- 
ment Came;  Asia  a  Menace  to  the  West;  Japan's  Im- 
perial Dream  ;  Oriental  Trade  Supremacy  ;  Autocracy 
to  Limited  Monarchy  ;  The  Modern  Oriental  Woman  in 
the  Making ;  Where  Woman  Has  The  Upper  Hand ; 
Tbe  ^lodernizatioa  of  Japan ;  Flaws  in  Japanese 
Modernization;  Education  io  Japan;  Japan's  Material 
Prosperity ;  Japan :  China's  Gadfly ;  The  Celestial 
Student  Abroad  ;  Exit  the  Old,  Enter  the  New  in  China  ; 
iiJ^olution,  Nob  Revolution  in  India ;  The  Spirit  of 
May^  Leaving  Hindustan ;  To-Day  in  Afghanistan  i 
Persia  Evolving  Cosmos  Out  of  Chaos;  Rural  Life  in 
Iran  ;  Egypt's  Apjitation  for  Autonomy  ;  Egypt's  Prepa- 
ration for  Self-Governmeut. 

First  Bdition.    Price  :  Re.  One. 

To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian  Review,^^  As.  12. 

G,  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,- Madras^ 

The  Guzerati. — Mr.  Saint  Nihal  Singh  tells  us  hovr 
the  impact  of  the  West  upon  the  East  has  shaken  the 
Oriental  out  of  his  metaphysical  musings  and  taught 
him  to  think  of  the  world  of  to-day,  how  the  new 
awakening  is  to  be  traced  in  all  Eastern  countries. 
is  an  optimist  and  in  favour  of  an  all-sided  progress. 
The  spirit  that  runs  through  the  whole  book  is  com- 
mendable and  deserves  to  be  imbibed  by  the  Indiait 
ouths  for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 


iVIy   Indian   Reminiscences 

By  Dr.  Paul  Deussen 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  INTRODUCTION 

In  recording  my  irnpressions  of  roy  trip  to  India  in  the 
winter  of  1892-93,  and  tiius  presenting  tbem  to  the  public- 
I  have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  my  friends,  partly  because, 
notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  rry  stay  in  India,  I 
was  enabled,  being  favoured  by  circumstances,  to  get  a^ 
deeper  insight  into  the  life  of  the  natives  than  a  Euro- 
pean usually  gets. 

My  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  the  study  of  it  had  been  to 
speak,  my  daily  bread  for  the  twenty  years  previous  to 
my  trip,  was  of  immense  service. 

"What  was  to  be  of  still  greater  use  to  me  in  India  than 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  sacred  language  of  the 
land,  was  the  fact  that  I  had  happened  to  have  spent  the 
best  energies  of  a  number  of  years  in  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Upanibhads  and  the  Vedanta  based  upoa 
them; 

CONTENTS 

Introductory  ;  From  Marseilles  to  Bombay  ;  Bombay ; 
From  Bombay  to  Peshawar  ;  From  Peshawar  to  Calcutta ; 
Calcutta  and  the  Himalayas ;  From  Calcutta  to  Bombay 
via  Allahabad  ;  From  Bombay  to  Madras  and  Ceylon ; 
Homeward  Bound.  Appendix  : — Philosophy  of  the  Ve- 
danta.    Farewell  to  India :  A  Poem. 

Crown  8vo.  270  pages,  with  a  frontispiece. 

Price  Re.  1-4.    To  Subscribers^  A?e.  one. 
Gt  A,  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madraff 

The  Merit  of  the  Book, — Dr.  DeusSen's  account  of 
his  tour  throughout  India,  his  description  of  the  principal 
cities,  its  shrines,  pilgrimages  and  its  many  holy  spots 
its  leading  men  of  various  communities  and  classes  afford 
much  interesting  reading.  The  language  in  which  he 
describes  the  customs,  ceremonies,  manners,  traits  and 
traditions  of  the  Indian  people... notwithstanding  the 
shortness  of  his  stay  in  India... show  his  profound  ad- 
muration  and  love  for  the  land  which,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  had  for  years  become  a  kind  of  spiritual 
mother-dountry  "  to  him. 
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POPULAR  EDITION 

Essays  in  National  Idealism 

BY  ANANDA  K.  GOOMARASWAMY 
Contents: — The  Deeper  Meaning  of  the  Struggle ^ 
Indian  Nationality ;  Mata  Bharata ;  The  Aims  and 
Methods  of  iDdian  Arts ;  Art  and  Yoga  in  India :  Tho 
Influenoo  o2  Modern  Europe  on  Indian  Art ;  Art  of  tho 
Iiiast  and  of  tho  West ;  The  influence  of  Greek  on  Indian 
Art  ;  Education  in  India ;  Memory  in  Education  ; 
•Christian  Missions  in  India ;  Swadeshi ;  Indian  Music ; 
Musio  and  Education  in  India  ;  Gramophones — and  why 
not? 

Select  Cplnions 

"  The  Indian  National  Movement  appears  to  us  to  havo 
•entered  a  new  phase^  and  tho  publication  of  the  present 
volume  from  Dr.  Coomaraswamy's  pen  marks  a  deflnito 

'  stago  in  the  progress  of  that  movement. •••  ..It  is  clear 
that  a  very  important  step  has  been  taken  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Indian  Nationalism  along  Indian  as  distinguish- 
ed from  Western  lines  by  the  publication  of  the  work."— 
Dawn  Magazine, 
"  One  could  hardly  be  prepared  for  tho  vigour  of  thought 

,  and  masculine  energy  of  English,   by  which  thoy  aro 
marked Tnoir   author  is  a  logical  and  uncompro- 
mising reactionary. ....  .Yet  we  cannot  deny  tho  beauty 

and  truths  of  the  pure  ideal  as  he  so  nobly  and  persist- 
ently holds  it  up  before  us. Wo  think  tho  book  he 

has  written  to  be  of  surpassing  value." — Modem  RevieiM, 
Re.  ll^o  Subscribers  of  the  **  Indian  BevietOf^^j^As.  I2i 

<j.  A.  Natesan  &  Co:,  Sunkurama  Chotty  Street,  Mcrdras.' 

DR.    RABINDRARATH    TA60RE. 

I  f   HIS   LIFE   AND   AN   APPRECIATION   OF    HIS    WORKS, 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  Messrs.  G.  A.  Natesan  & 
CJo.'s  well  known  biographical  publications.  It  gives  a 
full  account  of  the  poet's  life  and  career  and  a  critical 
estimate  of  his  poetical  works  which  earned  for  him  the 
much  coveted  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  an  d  the  Vice- 
roy's significant  reference  to  him  as  the  "  Poet  Laureate 
of  Asia."  The  poet's  portrait  on  the  frontispiece  and  a 
descriptive  account  of  his  Bholpur  School  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Ramsay  Maedonaldare  welcome  features  of  this 
book.       Price  Annas  Four. 

<G       A,  Natesan  &  Co,  3,  Sunkurama.  Chetty  St,,  Madras. 


Essentials  of    Hinduism 

VIEWS  OF   LEADING    HINDUS    ^ 

A  symposium  by  Sir  Guru  Dass  Bannerjee,  Kt. ; 

The    Hon.    Mr.    Justice   T.    Sadasiva    Aiyer ;    Mr. 

Satyendranath  Tagore,  i.c.s. ;  Mr.  P.  T.  Srinivasa 

Iyengar,  B.A.,  f.m.U.  ,  Dewan  Bahadur  R.  Ragoonath 

Rao,  C.S.I. ;  Mr.  P.  Narayana  Iyer,   b.a.,   b.l.  ;   Rai 

J^ahadur  Lala  Baijnath;  Dr.  Sir  S.  Subramania  Aiyar, 

K.C.I.E.,  LL.D. ;  Rao  Bahadur  V.  K.  Ramanujachari ; 

Habu  Bhagavan  Da£;The  Hon.  Mr,  V.  Krishnaswami 

Iyer,  C.S.I.;  The  Hon.  Mr.  Gokuldas  K.  Parekh;  Rao 

Bahadur  C.  V.  Vaidya  ;  Pandit  Durga  Datta  Josbi; 

Babu  Govinda    Das;  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  P.  R. 

Sundara  Aiyar;  Dewan  Bahadur  K.  Krishnaswami 

Rao,     CLE.;     Mr.       K.       Ramanujachari;       Mr. 

V.    M.  Mahajani ;  Rao    Bahadur   Waman    Madhav 

Kolhatkar;The  Hon.  Dewan  Bahadur  M.Adinarayana 

Ayah  ;  Rao  Bahadur  Deorao  Vinayak  ;  The  Hon.  Mr. 

N.  Subbarau  Pantulu ;  Babu  Sarada  Charan  Mitra; 

Sir  Pratul  Chandra  Chatterji,  Kt.,  c.i.e.,  ll.d.    Price 

.  As.  8. 
To  subscribers  of  "The  Indian  Review^  **  As.  6« 

Indian  Christian  Messenger. — The  views  of  such 

•  enlightened  and  enthusiastic  persons  who  represent 

.  ahnost  all  phases  of  Hinduism  orthodox,  protestant 

and  even  theosophical,  presented  in  such  a  handy 

form   must  be  welcome  to  all  including  Christians 

who  value  religious  study  above  all. 

The  Rajapiit  Herald. — A  really  valuable  addition 
-to  the  Modern  Indian  Literature. 

'G    A.  NATESAN  &  CO.,  3,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  MADRAS 

HINDU    PSALMS    AND    HYMNS. 

By  Mr.  K.  V.  RAMASWAMI.  b.  a. 
"  The  author  has  given  some  of  the  choicest  stotras  both 
from  the  classical  and  the  vernacular  literatures  of  India 
with  criticisms  and  commentaries  on  the  same  Apart 
frona  the  Sanskrit  hymns  from  the  Vedas,  Puranasand 
the  Upanishads  with  their  English  translations,  we  have 
also  selections  from  the  chantings  of  Thukaram,  Kabir 
Das,  and  Mahar.     Price  Pour  Annas. 

G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madraaf 


KASINATH  TRIMBAK  TELANC 

THE    MAN    AND    HIS  TIMES 
BY    MR.  VASANT  N.  N  AIK.  M.  A. 

PREFACE 

The  years  between  the  seventies  and  nineties  of" 
the  last  century,  however  tame  they  may  appear  to 
us  now  have  a  deeper  significance  for  us  as  being  the 
epoch  of  pioneer  work.  Those  were  the  years  when 
the  foundation  was  laid  of  many  an  activity,  the 
ripening  of  which  is  yet  to  come.  In  all  these 
activities  Telang  played  a  very  conspicuous  part. 
The  knowledge  of  his  life,  his  ideals,  his  methods  of 
work  and  his  aspirations  will  not  come  amiss,  nay  is- 
bound  to  be  immeasurably  useful  in  an  age  when 
passion  is  apt  to  run  riot  and  "  enthusiasm  is  made 
to  do  duty  for  reasoned  scrutiny."  f 

The  sketch  can  lay  no  pretentions  to  the  name  of  a 
biography.  It  is  but  an  humble  essay  on  the  part  of 
the  writer  to  understand  the  man  and  his  times  and 
to  draw  for  himself  a  picture  of  the  man  as  accurate- 
and  faithful  as  possible  from  the  very  scanty- 
materials  at  his  disposal. 

Foolscap  8vo.  158  Pages. 

The  Indian  Social  Reformer. — Mr.  Naik  enables- 
as  to  get  a  fairly  good  idea  of  Mr.  Telang  as  an  educa- 
tionisti  as  a  social  reformer,  and  as  a  political  leader.- 

Price  Re.  One  ^ 

To  Subscribers  of  the  Review  As.  12 

ii^— ■      ■  -».  - ___^ 

O.  A.  NATES  AN  &  CO.,  :5,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  MADRAS- 

The  Madras  Mail. — The  late  Mr.  Justice  Kashinath 
Trimbak  Telang,  who  died  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life,. 
YTM  a  profound  Sanskrit  scholar,  a  great  linguist,  an 
ardent  but  cautious  social  reformer,  an  eminent  educa- 
tionist and  above  all,  a  true  patriot.    The  life  of  thigh 
notable  Indian  must  be  an  inspiring  example  to  all  his. 
countrymen,  and  Messrs.  G.  A.  Natesan  and  Co.,  have 
done  well  in  publishing  the  sketch. 


Indian  Political  Literature 

Essays  ia  National  Idealism. — By  Dr.  Ananda  K* 
Ooomaraswami  with  illustrations.  Re.  One.  To  Sub- 
scribers of  the  "  Indian  Review,"  As.  12. 

Morley's  Indian  Speeches.— With  an  Appreciation  of 
Lord  Morley,  aud  A  Portrait,  Crown  8vo.,  240  Pages. 
Re.  One.     To  Subscribers  ot  the  Indian  Review^  As.  12. 

Gokbaie's  Speeches- — With  a  biographical  sketch  and 
.«  portrait.  Over  1,000  pages,  Crcwn  8vo.  Rs.  3.  To 
;€ubscribers  of  the  "  Indian  Review,"  Rs.  2-8* 

The  Indians  of  South  Africa. --By  H.  8.  L.  Polak. 
Re.  One.  To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian  Review,'*  As.  12. 

DadabhaiNaoroji's  Speeches  and  Writings.— With  » 
portrait.  Rs.  Two.  To  Subscribers  of  the  *'  Indian 
Review,"  Re.  1-8. 

Glimpses  of  the  Orient  to-day. — By  Saint  Nihal 
JSingh.  Price  Re.  1.  To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian 
-Review,"  As,  12. 

The  Indian  National  Congress. — An  account  of  its 
origin  and  growth.  Full  text  of  all  the  Presidential 
Addresses.  Reprint  of  all  the  Congress  Resolutions. 
Exti  acts  from  all  the  Welcome  Addresses.  Portraits  of 
the  Congress  Presidents.  Over  1,200  pages  Crown  8vo. 
Rs,  J.    To  Subscribers  of  ••  The  Indian  Review,"  Rs.  2-9. 

Indian  Military  Expenditure.— By  Mr.  Dinshaw 
:Edulji  Waohu.  As.  4. 

Recent    Indian   Finance.— By   Mr.    Dinsba   Edulii 
Wacha.    Price  As.  4. 
^  Indian  Railway  Finance.— By  Mr.  D.  E.  Waoha.  As  .4. 

^»  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Bunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras*^ 


The  Indian  People, — By  collecting  the  'speeches  an 
^rritings  of  Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose,  Swami  Vivekananda, 
-the  I  Honorable  Mr.  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale,  Lord 
Morley,  he  has  done  a  distinct  service  to  both  tiie 
younger  and  elder  generation  of  Indians  ;  for  these  are 
books  which  the  younger  people  like  to  have  constantly 
by  their  [side  to  study  and  the  elders  to  refer  ta 
occasionally. 


INDUSTRIAL  INDIA. 

BY  MR.  GLYN  BARLOW,  M.A. 

CONTENTS. 

1,  Patriotism  in  Trade.    2.  Co-operation.    3.  Industciah 
Exhibitions.     4.  The  Inquiring  Mind.     5.  Investigariou. 
6.  Indian  Art.    7.  Indian  Stores,     8.  India's  Custcmeis,. 
9.  Turning  the  Corner.     10.  Conclusion. 

SECOND  EDITION 
«?e»  /.   To  Subseribers  of  the  *' Indian  Revieiv,"  As,  12^ 

SELECT  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"  The  Madras  Maif."— Throughout  the  book  there  is  a^ 
cheery  note  of  optimism  which  ought  to  be  encouraging 
to  those  who  are  exerting  themselves  to  bring  about, 
smprovements. 

"  The  Madras  Times,^* — This  little  book  is  well  written*, 
well  edited  and  well  published,  and  we  can  safely 
recommend  our  Indian  friends  to  read,  mark  and  inward- 
ly digest  its  contents. 

"T/ie  Daily  Post,'*  Bangalore. — The  book  is  an. 
eminently  readable  one,  and  if  it  does  not  prove  useful 
that  wiirnot  be  due  to  the  fault  of  the  writer. 

"  The  Indian  S^ectator.^* — Every  young  man  in  India. 
ought  to  read  Mr.  Giyn  Barlow's  book, 

Q>.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras,. 

The  Bombay  Gazette. — Overflows  with  good  advica  . 
to  industrial  and  trading  classes,  which  they  would  do- 
well  to  consider. 

The  Indian  Magazine  and  Review. — -This  book: 
contains  an  appeal  to  Indians  to  promote  industries  in 
their  own  country  on  principles  of  combination,  and  tha^ 
X  .practical  question  is  discussed,  how  far  this  is  possiblo- 
at  present,  united  efforts  being  there  so  little  understood 
or  attempted. 

The  Englishman. — The  book  should  be  in  the  hand^ 
4>f  every  public-spi  /•  ited  man  in  this  country. 


Essays  on  Mian  Economics 

BY    THE    LATE    MAHADEV    GOVIND    RANADE. 

Contents  :— Indian  Political  Economy;  ;  the  Re- 
organisation of  Real  Credit  in  India ;  Netherlands 
India  and  Culture  System ;  Present  State  of  Indiaa 
Manufacture  and  Outlook  of  the  same  ;  Indian  Foreign 
Emigration  ;  Iron  Industry — Pioneer  Attempts ;  Indus- 
trial Conference  ;  Twenty  Years'  Review  of  Census^ 
Statistics;  Local  Government  in  England  and  India;. 
Emancipation  of  Serfs  in  Russia  ;  Prussian  Land  Legis- 
lation and  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill ;  the  Law  of  Land 
Sale  in  British  India. 

Rs»  2.  To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Indian  Review^*  Re.  I'S^ 

SELECT  OPINIONS. 

//i<//a.— Indispensable  upon  the  shelves  of  every 
student  of  Indian  Politics. 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly,— ^'^he  author 
not  only  has  a  complete  command  of  English  but 
uncovers  with  great  skill  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
British  in  applying  the  maxims  of  English  Political 
Economy  to  Indian  conditions. 

G<  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras 

The  West  Coast  Spectator. — This  is  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  Indian  Political  Economy,  and  should 
prove  extremely  useful  just  now  when  important  questions 
relating  to  the  development  of  our  country's  resources 
are  engaging  the  attention  of  the  people.  The  book  should 
find  a  place  in  all  libraries  and  may  with  advantage  be 
used  by  all  college  students  and  others  who  wish  to  have 
information  about  the  country's  industrial  resources. 


THE  SWADESHI  MOVEMENT 

A    BYMPOSICM   BY 

Representative  Indians  and  Anglo-Indians 
Contents .— Dadabhai  Naoroji ;  H.  H.  The  Gaek- 
war  of  Baroda  ;  The  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  ;  The  Hon. 
Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghoso  ;  The  Hon.  Sir  Vitaldaa  Damodar 
Thackarsey  ;  The  Hon.  Md.  Yusuf  Khan  Bahadur  ;  Mrs. 
Annie  Besant ;  Rajah  Peary  Mohun  Mukerjee ;  Sister 
Nivedita;  Lala  Lajpat  Rai;  Dewan  Bahadur  K.  Krishna- 
swamy  Row;  The  Hon.  Mr.  Harikishsn  Lai;  Babu 
Surendranath  Banerjea  ;  Rat  Bahadur  Lala  Baij  Nath; 
Dewan  Bahadut  Ragunatha  Row ;  Romesh  Ohundec 
Dutt,  C.T.E.,  I.e. 8.;  Mr.  A,  Chaudhuri ;  Hon.  Mr. 
Parekh  ;  Mr.  D.  E.  Wacha;  Hon.  Pandit  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya ;  Mr.  As  win  i  Kumar  Datta ;  The  Hon.  Mr, 
Krishnaswamy  Iyer  ;  Hon.  Mr.  Ambica  Charan  Muzum- 
^ar ;  Dewan  Bahadur  Ambalal  B.  Desai ;  Mr.  G.  B. 
Arundale;  Sir  Charles  Elliot,  Mr.  David  Gostling; 
Rajah  Prithwipal  Singh,  Rai  Bahadur  P.  Ananda 
Gharlu,  c.i.E, ;  Sir  E.  C.  Fuck,  k.c.s.i.  ;  Dr.  Ananda  K. 
Ooomaraswamy;  Mr.  Mu^  bur  Rahman;  Abdul  Rasu], 
Esq.,  Bar. -at- Lata;  Babu  Tara  Prasanna  Mukerji;  Dewan 
Bahadur  Govindaraghava  Iyer  ;  Mr.  Abdul  Hall m  Ghuz- 
navi ;  Rao  Bahadur  R.  N.  Mudholkar ;  His  Honor  Sir 
Herbert  T.  White;  Mr.  Charles  W.  McKinn ;  Mr.  Bal 
-GangadharTilak  ;  Mr.  Hemendra  Prasad  Ghose  ;  Pandit 
Rambaj  Dutt ;  Mr.  Mushir  Hosain  Kidwai,  Bar.-at-Law, 
iThe  book  also  contains  the  views  of  H.  E.  Lord  Minto, 
H.  E.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  H.  H.  Sir  Andrew  Eraser  and 
Lord  Ampthill, 
Price  Re.  /.     To  Subscribers  of  the  "  Review  "  As.  J2» 

>G.  A.  Natesau  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madrafr^ 

The  Jame  Jamahad, — We  consider  this  book  worthy 
of  special  study, 

Sir  Roper  Lethhridge,  K,  C.  I.  .&.— Students  of 
economics  and  of  social  science  throughout  the  world 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Messrs.  Natesan  for  the 
admirable  series  of  little  volumes  containing  all  tbe«e 
valuable  speeches  and  essays. 

The  Mussalman, — Calculated  to  amply  repay  perusal. 


Assays  on  Indian  Art,  Industry  &  Education 

BY  E.  B.  HAVELL 

Late  Principal^  Government  School  of  Arts,  Calcutta, 
"  Author  of  Indian  Sculpture  and  Painting,**  etc. 

All  these  Essays  deal  with  questions  which  continue 
to  possess  »  living  interest.  The  superstitions  which 
-they  attempt  to  dispel  still  loom  largely  in  popular 
imagination,  and  the  reforms  they  advocate  still  remain 
to  be  carried  out.         •         •         • 

Contents  : — The  Taj  and  Its  Designers,  The  Revival 
of  Indian  Handicraft,  Art  and  Education  in  India,  Art 
and  University  Reform  in  India,  Indian  Administration 
-and  '  Swadeshi '  and  the  Uses  of  Art. 

SELECT  OPINIONS. 

The  Engtlshman,  Calcutta. — Mr.  Havell's  research- 
es and  conclusions  are  always  eminently  readable.  *  *  * 
His  pen  moves  with  his  mind  and  his  mind  is  devoted  to 
the  restoration  of  Indian  Art  to  the  position  it  formerly 
occupied  in  the  life  of  the  people,  to  its  reclamation  from 
the  degradation  into  which  Western  ideals,  falsely  applied, 
have  plunged  it,  and  to  its  application  as  an  inspiriug^ 
force  to  all  Indian  progress  and  development.  *  *  *  It  is 
"full  of  expressions  of  high"^  practical  utility,  and  entirely 
free  from  the  J9  'gon  of  the  posturing  art  enthusiast. 

The  Modern  Review. — We  may  at  once  express  our 
-emphatic  conviction  that  it  is  a  remarkable  book,  destin- 
ed to  leave  its  impress  on  the  current  thought  of  India, 
and  to  guide  her  efforts  into  new  channels,  to  her  greafe 
glory  and  honour.  Crown  8vo.,  200  pp. 
RC'  i ' 4 .  To  Subscribers  of  the  *' Lidian  Revievt,*'  Re,  I. 

G.  A.  Natesan&Go.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

The  Harvest  Field. — Anything  that  will  make  India 

more  beautiful  appeals  powerful  to  us... • 

The  Essays  are  interesting. 

The    Christian   Patriot. — All  are  thoughtful  and 

inspiring  articles  and  stimulate  the  reader  to  think  of 

new  paths  for  the  rising  generation  and  avoid  beaten 

and  overcrowded  tracks  in  which  many  young  men  are 

-fitill  content  to  walk. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

INDIAN  AGRICULTURE 

SOME  LESSONS  FROM  AMERICA 

By  Mrs.  Saint  Nihal  Singh 

AUTHOR   OF 

**Thc  House  Hygienic  •*  •*  My  Favourite  Recijaes'* 

"  Hoi*  to  Make  Good  Things  to  Eat " 

''  The  Virtues  of  Varnish,''  etc, 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

PAoa 
Publisher's  Preface    ••        ,.        ,.        „        .'.'      i 

Where  Farming  is  a  Profitable  Pastime  '..  1 
How  The  American  Govt.  Helps  The  Parmeb  ..'  30 
The  Relation  of  Manure  to  The  Crop  ,;  "l',  65- 
Plant  Breeding  in  America  .."^      ^         t,     92 

How  They  Raise  Rice  in  America  *I!^       *;.  102: 

Wheat-Growing  in  America  ,.  '..  W  Ct*  12T 
Making  Money  out  of  Milk  T.        ••        ••  I'iT 

Grown  8vo,  160  pages 

Price  Re.  1    To  Subscribers,  As,  U, 

G*  A.  Natosan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madiast; 

The  Indian  Nation — Cultured,  energetic  and  enter- 
prising publishers  of  Madras. 

The  Kayastha  Messenger  : — The  worthy  publishers 
have  laid  the  educated  classes  under  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  by  placing  before  them  [interesting,  useful  and 
cheap  publications. 

The  Moulmein   Advertiser: — The  many   valuable- 
booklets    published    by    Messrs.    Natesan    &    Co.,    on> 
subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  and  value  to  India  should 
fill  a  recognised  place  in  the  library  of  every  student  of 
ndia,  past  and^present.J 


SECOND  EDITION. 


AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  INDIA 

BY  MR.  SEEDICK  R.  SAYANI 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY 

SIR  VITALDHAS  DAMODAR  THACKERSEY 
Contents  : — Agriculture  ;  Rice  ;  Wheat  ;  Cotton  ; 
Sugar-Cane  ;  Jute  ;  OilsGeds  ;  Acacia  ;  Wattle  Barks  ; 
Sunn  Hemp  ;  Camphor  ;  Lemou-Grass  Oil ;  Ramie  ; 
Rubber  ;  Minor  Products  ;  Potatoes  ;  Fruit  Trade  ;  Laa 
Industry ;  Tea  and  Coffee  ;  Tobacco  ;  Manures;  Subsidiary 
Industries ;  Sericulture  ;  Apiculture  ;  Floriculture  ; 
Cattle-Farming  ;  Dairy  Industry  ;  Poultry-Raising  ;  Aa 
Appeal. 

Sir  Vitaldhas  Thackeraey  writes  :— 

Mr.  S.  R.  Sayani,  I  think,  has  given  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  present  state  and  future  possibilitiaa'. 
of  the  principal  cultivated  crops  of  India. 

Re,  /.    To  Subscribers  of  the  •'  Indian  RevieWt^'  As,  12. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sharp,  Director  op  Poblic  Instbuctionv 
Bombay.  '*  Agricultural  Industries  in  India"  by  Seedick 
R.  Sayani,  price  Rupee  One,  and  published  by  G.  A. 
Natesau  &  Co.,  Esplanade,  Madras,  is  recommended  a8 
a  book  suitable  for  the  Libraries  of  Secondary  Schools- 
ia  this  Presidency. 

H,  E.  Tea  Governor  op  Bombay  hopes  that  it  may 
have  a  wide  circulation  and  stimulate  the  introductioa 
o£  the  improvements  which  are  so  necessary  if  India  is  ta 
reach  its  full  economic  development  as  a  producing, 
country.  , 

O.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

The  Provincial  Times  i—Meaara.  G.  A.  Natesan 
Publishers,  Esplanade,  Madras,  have  issued  a  series  of 
books  not  alone  of  interest  to  a  general  reader,  but  of 
▼alue  as  references  and  historical  records. 

The  Indian  Witness :— G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Madras,^ 
are  making  quite  a  name  for  themselves  by  their  varied 
publications. 

The  Empire : — That  ferociously  enterprising  firm  of 
publishers,  Messrs.  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co..  Madras.    __^ 


Inilian  Industrial  and  Economic  Problems 

BY  V.G.  KALE,  M.  A. 

Professor^  Fergusson  College^  Poena, 

CONTENTS. 
Preface. — Imperialism  and  Imperial  Federation — 
An  imperial  Customs  Union  and  Tariff  Reform — The 
Present  Economic  Condition  of  India — The  Problem  of 
High  Prices — Twenty -five  Years'  Survey  of  Indian 
Industries — The  Labour  Problem  in  India — The  Break* 
down  of  Boycott — Swadeshi  and  Boycott — National 
Economics  and  India — Pligh  Prices  and  Currency — 
Fiscal  Freedom  and  Protection  for  India — Indian  Pro- 
tectionism— Preferential  Duties — India  and  Imperial 
Preference. 

PREFACE. 

The  author  is  a  moderate  though  a  staunch  protection- 
ist, and  has  taken  a  calm  and  dispassionate  view  of  the 
whole  question.  While  he  condemns  unmitigated  free 
trade  as  an  unsuitable  economic  policy  for  India,  and 
puts  in  a  vigorous  plea  for  the  protection  of  indigenous 
industries  by  the  state,  he  is  careful  in  pointing  out  the 
real  scope  and  limitations  of  Indian  protectionism. 
The  status  of  India  in  the  British  Empire  has  much 
economic  significance  which  has  been  brought  out  in  not 
ft  few  of  the  chapters.  The  author's  conclusion!  are 
throughout  based  upon  a  close  study  of  facts  and  figures 
ftnd  upon  careful  deliberation  and  no  effort  has  been 
spared  to  procure  and  make  use  of  all  available  inform- 
ation. 

PRICE  RE.  ONE. 

To  Subscribers  of  the  Indian  Review^  Annas*  12, 

G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

Phcenix: — Prof.  Kale  is  a  well  known  writer  on  Indian 
economics.  His  writings  always  command  the  respeoft 
and  attention  of  the  educated  people.  The  book  is  worth 
«  close  study,  for  India's  industrial  and  economical 
problems  are  complex  and  varied. 


AMU  SIN  a  READING. --Annas  Four  Each.  ^ 
New  Indian   Tales. — Nineteen    amusing    and    in- 
Btructivo  tales.     By  Mr.  C.  Hayavadana  Rau,  Fellow  of 
tha  Anthropological  Institute,  London.     Price  As.  4. 

Tales  of  Raya  and  Appa/I.— By  T.  M.  Bundaram. 
Sixteen  amusing  and  instructive  stories.  The  stories  ara 
characterised  by  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  humour.  Prlce^ 
As.  4. 

Tales  of  Ko  mat  I  Wit  a  «</ W/s</oin.— Twenty-five 
ftmusing  and  instructive  stories.  By  C.  Hayavadana  Rau. 
B.A.,  B.L.    Price  As.  4. 

Tales  of   Tennall    Raman. — The    famous  Court 
Jester  of  Southern  India.    Twenty-one  Amusing  Stories. 
By  Pandit  S.  M.  Natesa  Sastri.     Third  Edition.     As.  4. 

Fotlclore  of  theTelugus. — A  collection  of  forty-two 
highly  amusing  and  instructive  tales.  By  G.R.Subramiah 
Pantulu.     Price  As.  4. 

Tales  of  Mar  lad  a  Raman.  Twenty-one  Amusing 
Stories.  By  P.  Ramachandra  Row  Avergal,  Retired 
Statutory  Civilian.    Second  Edition.    Price  As.  4. 

The  Son- in- Law  Abroad,  and  other  Indian  folk-tales 
of  Fun,  Folly,  Cleverness,  Cunning,  Wit  aad  Humour. 
By  P.  Ramachandra  Rao,  b.a.,  b.l.,  Retired  Statutory 
Civilian.    Second  Edition.     As.  4. 


Maltreyi:   A    Vodio    Story   in    Six     Chapters.     By 

Pandit  Sitauath  Tattvabhushan.    Second  Edition.  As.  4. 

G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Suakurama  Chetty  Street,  Madraa 
UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

TALES    OF    RAJA    BIRBAL 

BY  Mb.  R.  KULASEKHARAM,  b.a.,  l.t. 

The  twenty-one  popular  tales  collected  together  in 
this  volume  abound  in  wit  and  humour  of  quite  a  genial 
kind  and  the  delightful  collection  of  these  anecdotes 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  reading  public 
Besides  the  stories  themselves,  the  early  history  of  Raja 
Birbal  and  an  account  of  his  introduction  into  the  court 
of  the  Emperor  Akbar  are  given  which  form  a  fitting 
back-ground  to  these  entertaining  tales.    Price  4  Annas. 

Q.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 


Biographies  of  Eminent  Indians 

A  Series  of  Unilorm  Booklets  each  with  a  Portrait 
Foolscap  8vo.  Price  As.  Four  each 

The  aim  of  this  Series  is  to  present  within  a  short 
compass  sketches  of  the  lives  and  careers  of  all  eminent 
Indians.  Each  Volume  besides  giving  a  succinct  bio- 
graphical sketch  contains  copious  extracts  from  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  the  personages  described.  The 
Series  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Press  to  be  "the 
most  welcome  addition  to  Indian,  biographical  and 
-critical  literature." 

Dadabhai  Naopoji  K.  T.  Telang 

SiF  P.  M.  Mehta  Surendranath  Banerjea 

Dlnsha  Eduljl  Wacha  Romesh  Chunder  Dutt 

Mahadev  Govlnd  Rana^le     Ananda  Mohan  Bose 
Sri  Ramakrishna  W.  C.  Bonnerjee 

Paramahamsa  Budruddin  Tyabji 

Swami  YiYekananda  Sir  Syed  Ahmed 

Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale         Lai  Mohun  Ghose 
Dp.RashBehariGhose  M.K.Gandhi 

Lala  Lajpat  Rai  Madan  Mohan  MalaYiya 

Ravi  Yarma  Babu  Krlsto  Das  Pal 

Torn  Dutt  R.  N.  Mudholkap 

Price  As.  4  Each.    I  Doz.  at  a  time  As.  3  each, 

!0.rA .' Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madrae. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

SWAMI  RAM  TIRATH. 

V.  KRISHNASWAMI AIYAR.  C.S.I. 

DEWAN  C.  RANGACHARLU. 

DEWAN  BAHADUR  RAGUNATHA  RAU. 

RAHIMTULLA  MOHAMED  SAYANI. 

H  .H.  THE  AGHA  KHAN. 

MRS.  SAROJINI  NAIDU. 

RABINDRANATH  TAGORE. 

ISHWAR  CHANDRA  VIDYASAGAR. 

BEHRAMJI  M.  MALABARI. 


The  "Friends  of  India"  Series 

This  is  a  new  Berios  of  short  biographical  sketches  of 
eminent  men  who  have  laboured  for  the  good  of  India, 
which  the  Publishers  venture  to  think  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  political  and  historical  literature  of  the 
•country.  These  biographies  are  so  written  as  to  form  a 
gallery  of  portraits  of  permanent  interest  to  the  student 
as  well  as  to  the  politician.  Copious  extracts  from  the 
Bpeeches  and  writings  of  the  "Friends  of  India."  on 
Indian  Affairs  are  given  in  the  sketches.  Each  volume 
has  a  frontispiece  and  is  priced  at  As.  4  a  copy. 

Lord  Morley  Charles  Bradiaugh 

Lord  Ripon  John  Bright 

Sir  William  Wedderburn      Henry  Fawcett 
Mrs.  Annie  Besant  Mr.  A.  0.  Hume 

Lord  Minto  Sir  Henry  Cotton 

Edmund  Burke  Lord  Macaulay 

The  Leader : — Will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
political  and  historical  literature  of  the  country. 

The  Modern  Review  : — On  the  cover  of  each  volume  is 
printed  a  portrait  of  the  subject  of  the  sketch  and  the 
stories  are  told  in  a  lively  and  interesting  manner,  with 
short  extracts  from  notable  speeches  delivered.  The 
series  should  be  v/elcome  to  the  public. 

The  Central  Hindu  College  Magazine  : — Useful  little 
biographies  of  well-known  men  and  women.  These  keep 
us  up  to  date,  and  the  price,  four  annas  each,  makes  a 
sma.U  library  possible  for  all. 

AS.  4  each.    6  (Six)  at  a  time  As.  3  each. 

O.  A.  Natesan  &  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Ivladras. 

IN  THE  SAME  SERIES. 

SISTER  NIVEDITA.  A  Sketch  of  Her  Life  and 
Her  Services  to  India.     Price  Annas  Four. 

REV.  DR.  MILLER,  CLE.  A  Sketch  of  His  Life 
and  His  Se.  vices  to  India.     Price  Annas  Four. 

The  Harvest  Field.  The  little  books  are  written  in  a 
pleasant  style,  and  contain  extracts  from  the  important 
speeches  of  these  men. 

The  Central  Hindu  College  Magazine '.—Uaetiil 
little  biographies  of  well-known  men  and  women.  These 
keep  us  up  to  date,  and  the  price,  four  annas  each 
makes  a  small  library  possible  for  all. 


The  Life  and  TeacUngsof  Badd&a 

BY    THE    ANAGARIKA    DHARMAPALA 

This  is  a  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  life  and 
Teachings  of  Lord  Buddha  written  by  a  well-known 
Buddhist  authority  and. in  a  style  specially  intended 
for  non-Buddhists.  The  book  is  bound  to  be  widely 
circulated  and  appreciated. 

Contents  '• — Introductory,  Birth  of  the  Future 
Buddha,  The  Boyhood  of  the  Future  Buddha,  The 
Initiation  of  the  Buddhisat,  The  great  Renunciation* 
The  Ascetic  Life,  The  Characteristics  of  the  Buddha> 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Buddha,  Skandas,  The  Gospel 
of  Destruction,  The  Essentials  of  the  Reli^gioa,  The 
Decline  of  Buddhism,  The  Ethics  of  Righteous- 
ness, The  Brahmachari  Life,  Analysis,  The  Four 
Stages  of  Holiness.  Appendix  :  Buddha's  Renunci- 
ation. (Extracts  from  "  The  Life  of  Buddha  "  by 
Asvaghosha  Bodhisatva.) 

The  Indian  Social  Reformer. — The  Anagarika 
Dharmapala's  *'  Life  and  Teachings  of  Buddha  is 
v/ritten  from  an  entirely  Indian  point  of  view  and  is 
well  worth  reading. 

The  Tribune. — Althougn  it  is  written  by  a 
Buddhist  missionary  we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  has 
been  given  such  a  form  as  will  interest  Buddhists  and 
non-Buddhists  alike. 

PRICE  ANNAS  TWELVIL 

To   subscribers  of   "  The  Indian  Review,** 

ANNAS  EIGHT 

G.  A.  NATESAN  &  CO.,  3,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street.  MADRAS 

M  AIT  R    EYI 

A  VEDIC  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS. 
BY 

PANDIT  SITANATH  TATTVABHUSHAN. 
Indian  Mirror. — Pandit  Sitanath  has  made  the  Maitreyi 
of  the  Vedic  age  as  she  should  be— catholic,  stout-hearted 
and  intellectual  and  has  through  her  mouth  introduced 
and  discussed  many  intricate,  philosophical  and  social 
topics.  We  wish  this  little  book  every  success. 
Second    Edition.    As.  Four. 
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